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BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


A business meeting of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf was held 
at the Minnesota School, Faribault, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 19, 1929, Supt. Frank W. Booth of Nebraska pre- 
siding. 

The members present were: Ignatius Bjorlee of Mary- 
land, J. W. Blattner of Oklahoma, J. F. Bledsoe of Mary- 
land, F. W. Booth of Nebraska, T. Emery Bray of Wis- 
consin, Alfred L. Brown of Florida, A. P. Buchanan of 
Texas, D. T. Cloud of Kansas, W. O. Connor of New 
Mexico, S. Craig of the District of Columbia, Herbert E. 
Day of Missouri, Burton W. Driggs of North Dakota, 
Frank M. Driggs of Utah, E. MeK. Goodwin of North 
Carolina, Elbert A. Gruver of Pennsylvania, Percival Hall 
of the District of Columbia, J. C. Harris of Georgia, G. C. 
Huckaby of Louisiana, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd of Rhode 
Island, Madison J. Lee of Kentucky, J. Schuyler Long of 
Iowa, T. S. McAloney of Colorado, 0. L. McIntire of Iowa, 
H. M. MeManaway of Virginia, H. J. Menzemer of Mon- 
tana, O. M. Pittenger of Indiana, Mrs. H. T. Poore of 
Tennessee, Alvin E. Pope of New Jersey, Mrs. B. M. 
Riggs of Arkansas, Wirt A. Scott of Mississippi, Victor 
O. Skyberg of Minnesota, Harris Taylor of New York, 
K. S. Tillinghast of South Dakota, W. J. Tucker of Con- 
necticut, W. L. Walker of South Carolina, and Nathan 
Zimble of Arkansas. 

Supt. O. L. McIntire read the report of the committee 
appointed at the Knoxville Conference, October 30 to 
November 2, 1928, to consider with Gallaudet College pro- 
visions for a more extensive education of the deaf, as 
follows: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The agitation of this question the past two years has 
brought forth the best thought of the profession so that 
it is not difficult to arrive at a consensus of opinion. 

That provision should be made for a more extensive 
education of the deaf there is no doubt in the minds of 
the committee and apparently in the minds of those inter- 
ested in the deaf. 

To accomplish the desired end in giving the deaf equal 
advantages with the hearing in securing a higher educa- 
tion, we recommend the following: 


(1) That the schools for the deaf set up standards for 
a high school equal to that of a first-grade high school in 
our most progressive states and give to the pupils who 
have sufficient ability the necessary time to complete the 
course. 

(2) That all of the grades below the high school should 
be conducted with the aim in view of graduating the 
brighter pupils from the high school and so advancing 
the slower pupils as to make their days in school as val- 
uable to them as possible. 

(3) That the industrial training in the schools for the 
deaf should be done more definitely and completely. Bet- 
ter records should be kept of the time each pupil puts in 
each day in his industrial training and that better super- 
vision be provided. The industrial department should be 
equipped with up-to-date tools, machinery, ete., so that 
the training given to the pupils may be most useful to 
them. 

(4) Pupils who graduate from the high schools should 
aspire to enter the Freshman class of Gallaudet College, 
thus enabling that college to dispense with its preparatory 
department. 


We believe Gallaudet College should be encouraged to 
expand upwards so as to include fully accredited four- 
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year courses in as great a number and variety as is 
feasible. We recommend more intensive technical train- 
ing and an enlarged and enriched department for the 
training of teachers. 

A motion to accept the report of the committee on more 
extensive education of the deaf as a progress report and 
to continue the committee was adopted. 

A report of the efforts of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Conference was made by Dr. W. L. Walker. 
The matter of formal organization of the Conference, ac- 
ceptance of the Conference as part of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
and the question of eligibility for membership within the 
Conference are interdependent upon one another. Until 
it can be learned upon what conditions the Conference 
may join with the larger educational body, it would not 
be practical to devise a specific plan of organization of 
the Conference itself, including a settlement of the ques- 
tion of eligibility to membership. The National Education 
Association has been approached on the subject, but as 
yet the matter is still pending. 

A motion was adopted that the report of the committee 
be accepted and that the committee be continued, to re- 
port at the next regular meeting of the Conference. 

Dr. Hall, chairman of the Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing, read the following report on 


NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES IN THE VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


At the Fourteenth Meeting of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
held at Knoxville, Tennessee, October 30 to November 2, 
1928, a committee consisting of Dr. Percival Hall, chair- 
man, Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Superin- 
tendent H. M. McManaway, and Dr. 0. M. Pittenger was 
appointed to communicate with all schools for the deaf 
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offering courses in teacher training, in order to obtain 
their courses of study in this department and to ascertain 
from those conducting these training classes whether they 
are willing to comply with the minimum requirements for 
admission and graduation set forth in the report of the 
‘former committee on Normal Training, adopted at the 
Thirteenth Meeting of the Conference at Frederick, Mary- 
land. Accordingly your committee sent out inquiries to 
all schools in which it was understood normal training 
was being conducted, making the inquiries suggested by 
the Conference. Twenty-seven schools were invited to 
report and answers were obtained from all except one. 
Twenty-one are actually engaged in teacher training. 

May I say that very few of them sent me their outlines. 
I would be glad to have them. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPLIES 

Clarke School, Northampton.—Course of study is the 
same as given by the Committee on Standardization at 
Frederick. 

Is ready to agree to accept the minimum standards as set 
forth in the report to the Conference at Frederick. 

Usually has from ten to twelve in class. This year has 
eleven. Foreign students are retained on a small salary 
for a second year of practice work. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
New York.—Course of study is the same as that given in 
Dr. Yale’s report. Accommodations for seven; three in 
the class this year. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf.—Course covers that 
set forth by the committee, and considerable additional 
work, including a thesis. Four college graduates and 2 
two-year college students, with excellent background, in 
present class. Five college graduates accepted for next 
year. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf.—Course of 
study covers every item in the recommendations made at 
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Frederick with the exception of section 13, Educational 
psychology. This is omitted if the student is a college 
graduate. 

‘‘In the daily observation work of experienced teachers 
our students do considerably more than the Frederick out- 
line calls for.’’ 

‘‘In daily practice, students do not put in ‘one to two 
hours per day’ during the entire year. We do not deem 
it wise to begin this work until the students have had con- 
siderable observation work, perhaps by the first or the mid- 
dle of November.”’ 

Students not graduates of a college or normal school 
are required to take four hours a week at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The courses are recommended after study- 
ing the students’ most urgent needs. 

Methods employed in teaching advanced studies are in- 
cluded in the course for the first time, this year. 

Class this year is composed of ten students, four of 
whom are regular members of the teaching staff. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf.—Course of study 
corresponds in practically every detail with that in the 
ANNALS. 

Standards surpass the minimum requirements; willing 
to subseribe to same. 

Two teachers are trained on alternate years. None 
trained this year. 

Arkansas School for the Deaf—Will be glad to follow 
the recommendations of the committee on standardization 
as to requirements for admission to normal class, course 
followed, ete. 

Course of study based on the one the superintendent had 
while a normal at Gallaudet. 

Two normals last year, retained this year, as extra work 
was added to this year’s course. No class next year, but 
possibly one in 1930. 

Ohio State School for the Deaf.—Course of study tallies 
with the Yale Course. 
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‘‘The only thing we add to that is social duties of our 
normal students with the pupils, looking after their 
parties, outings, picnics, ete.’’ 

Usually from six to eight members in the class. Five 
this year. 

Indiana State School for the Deaf.—Exceed the require- 
ments for admission and graduation adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Conference at Frederick. 

Provisions for observation hardly meet the requirements 
since normal students take charge of classes almost from 
the beginning. 

Course is two years in length. 

Seven members in the class this year. 

Parker Practice Day-School for the Deaf.—All items of 
the minimum requirements included with the exception of 
Nos. 2, 9, 18, and 15. (2. Preparatory sense training— 
sight and touch. 9. Methods employed in the teaching of 
elementary geography, arithmetic, ete. Methods employed 
in the teaching of advanced arithmetic, algebra, science, 
history, civil government, current events, ete. 13. Educa- 
tional psychology. 15. Religious instruction.) 

Two other subjects emphasized: Reading as a means of 
teaching language to the deaf child beginning his educa- 
tion; and, Teaching lip-reading to hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

Course covers two summer sessions of five weeks each. 

Number of students taking the course averages about 
ten or twelve. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf—A well-organized 
Normal Department is not maintained. However, a num- 
ber of teachers have been trained from time to time. 

In the future, requirements for admission will prob- 
ably be three years’ normal preparation. 

‘“We are thoroughly in sympathy with the principles 
laid down at the Frederick meeting, referred to in your 
letter.’’ 

Three or four trained each year, class every other year. 
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Public School No. 47, New York City—‘‘The year’s 
course in training has been prepared by my assistant hav- 
ing in view the particular needs of our school, and it in- 
cludes the teaching of speech, speech reading, methods in 
English for the deaf child, the physiological side and the 
psychological side of the deaf child.’’ 

Members of class must be graduates of a normal school 
and have taught hearing children for at least three years. 

Two or three members in class each year. 

‘‘You can readily see that we would not come under the 
requirements you speak of in your letter.’’ 

West Virginia School for the Deaf—Willing to com- 
ply with requirements of admission and graduation as set 
forth in the report to the Conference at Frederick. Some 
outstanding high school graduates. Hope to raise standard. 

At present following quite closely all the recommenda- 
tions. 

Membership varies from six to ten. This year there are 
ten in the class. 

Michigan School for the Deaf—‘‘ All the persons ad- 
mitted to our training class must be high school graduates, 
about half of them having had some college or normal 
work, and some having had three or four years of college 
work,”’ 

Course covers all topics included in the report of the 
committee as given in the ANNALS. 

Unusually about ten in the class. This year there are only 
six, and there will probably be seven or eight next year. 

Central Institute for the Deaf—Minimum educational 
requirement is junior college. 

‘‘The standards of our Normal Training Class do come 
up to those given in the report at the Frederick meeting. 
However, there are subjects included in the outline of our 
course which are not given in the outline in the ANNALSs.’’ 

There are usually about twenty-five in the class. There 
were twenty-five in the class of this year. 

Alabama Institute for the Deaf—‘‘I wish to say that 
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we have four ladies in training for the work of teaching. 
They have qualified as to the requirements decided on by 
the committee of conference principals. As to the read- 
ing done, I will say that they have read a large number 
of the subjects furnished by you and a few not mentioned 
in your list of books.’’ 

Mystic Oral School for the Deaf.—Willing to meet the 
minimum standards as set forth in the report printed in 
the ANNALS. 

Students have the same outside duties as the teachers. 

Four members of the class this year. 

Course extends over two years. 

Ontario School for the Deaf—Do not train teachers 
other than those needed in own school. 

Course of study almost identical with the course out- 
lined in the ANNALS. 

Four teachers completing their third year of training, 
seven their second year, and none in the first-year class, 
as there were no new additions to the teaching staff. 

‘‘The question as to whether or not we would be will- 
ing to agree to certain definite standards, would have to 
be submitted to the Minister of Education for this Prov- 
ince and be subject to his approval.”’ 

Michigan State Normal College.—Course is a one-year 
course. To be admitted a student must have had at least 
three years’ college preparation. To obtain state aid the 
student must also have had at least one year of teaching 
experience. Three in class this year. 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York City.— 
‘‘Only one in training now, but expect to add another 
soon. We aim only at training sufficient for our needs.’’ 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf.A—Course of study 


*When this report was submitted to the Conference at Faribault, 
Minn., Dr. Gruver rose to state that the Pennsylvania Institution does 
not maintain a teacher training class. The institution does permit 
the principals of the intermediate and primary departments, respec- 
tively, to select candidates for training, but the school offers simply 
observation in the classroom. 
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practically the same as that given in the ANNALS. 

Class will be limited to eight. 

Virginia School for the Deaf—Follow outline in 
ANNALS closely. Requirement of one hour in phonetics 
not followed, but not necessary. Students are reviewed 
in grammar before presentation of the question of lan- 
guage teaching. We follow Miss Fitzgerald’s outline 
closely. We do not include methods employed in teaching 
advanced subjects. Two years’ course. 


North Carolina School for the Deaf—lInclude in the 
course all work recommended by the committee. 

For the past three years have included a course in Eng- 
iish grammar. 


Oklahoma School for the Deaf—HHave temporarily dis- 
continued normal training class. 

Work reasonably conformed to the course outlined by 
the committee. 


If normal work is started again, willing to comply with 
standards agreed upon at the Frederick meeting. 


ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION RECEIVED 

No training classes exist at the present time in the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, at Miss Arbaugh’s school in 
Macon, Georgia, or at the state university at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The Oklahoma School has temporarily discon- 
tinued its training class, and several of the schools, it will 
be noted, are training only for their own needs. During 
the present year there are approximately one hundred and 
ten teachers being trained. The largest class is main- 
tained at the Central Institute, where the number in 
training is twenty-five and the number of deaf pupils is 
eighty. 

Geographical Distribution—The training centers in New 
England are the Clarke School and the Mystic Oral 
School, where about fifteen teachers are in preparation al- 
together. In New York State, St. Joseph’s and Public 
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School No. 47 train only their own teachers. The Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes is train- 
ing three this year for general work. Therefore, in the 
whole state of New York there seem to be only about 
seven teachers being prepared. The New Jersey School 
is not training any normals this year. In Pennsylvania, 
Mt. Airy and the Western Pennsylvania School together 
are preparing, or can prepare, some fourteen new teach- 
ers. The Maryland School has none in training this year, 
though it trains two every other year. The Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf is training six teachers, the usual 
number. The Virginia School has in training three. In 
the southern states, Alabama is training four; West Vir- 
ginia ten; and the North Carolina School five. In the 
great middle western field, Ohio is training five; Indiana 
seven; Chicago ten; Michigan six; Central Institute twen- 
ty-five; and Arkansas two; or a total of fifty-five in this 
region. The southwestern and far western states are train- 
ing none. In Canada, as far as we can find, the Ontario 
School trains a few teachers for its own service. It is 
evident, therefore, that while the total number of teachers 
in training is approaching our needs, the far western and 
southern states must draw from training centers at long 
distances from their locations. Just how the needs of the 
Canadian schools are supplied is not apparent. 

Standards of Admission and Graduation.—The only 
schools reporting definitely the admission of high school 
graduates for training are the Michigan School and the 
West Virginia School. The report says, however, that in 
Michigan about half of this year’s class have had at least 
two years of college or normal school work, and some have 
had considerably more higher training. In West Virginia 
regular normal school training is likely to be required in 
the future. The Western Pennsylvania School reports 
that normal students who are not graduates of universities 
or normal schools are required to take four hours of work 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Sixteen of the schools 
state that they have complied, or will comply, with the 
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minimum requirements for training as set forth in the 
report at the Frederick meeting. Seven schools have a 
more extended course than this minimum as given. The 
course at the Parker Practice Day-School covers two sum- 
mer sessions of five weeks each, and requirements for 
training are evidently less than those set forth in the 
committee’s report at Frederick. Entrance requirements 
and training courses on the whole seem to be fairly satis- 
factory. One to two years of special training is required 
nearly everywhere. (Mystic, Indiana and Virginia, two 
years. ) 
SUGGESTIONS 

It is to be hoped that training centers will be estab- 
lished in several regions that are not at the present time 
covered. This is likely to be the case in California. If 
another western center could be established and Belleville 
or Winnipeg should provide a general Canadian training 
center, if enlarged facilities be provided for training in 
New York State, where the largest pupilage in any one 
state exists, the problem of geographical distribution of 
the training centers would be much better solved than at 
present. With twenty-five or thirty more well selected 
normals in training the supply should about equal the de- 
mand. Without question all training centers expecting 
to send out teachers to do regular classroom work should 
adopt the minimum requirements as set forth in the re- 
port of the former committee at Frederick, both for ad- 
mission and for graduation. 

The National Research Council has recently asked a 
grant of $20,000 for a survey of teacher training and 
curricula. If the survey is financed and carried out, it 
should be of great value in standardizing and improving 
teacher training. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Clarke School‘ We are giving increased attention to 
methods of measuring and developing residual hearing, 
possibly more than was suggested in that report.’’ 


if 
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Western Pennsylvania School_—‘‘In daily observation 
work of experienced teachers our students do considerably 
more than the Frederick outline calls for.’’ ‘‘We are this 
year for the first time including methods employed in 
teaching advanced studies.’’ 

Ohio School_—‘‘The only thing we add to that (the 
Yale Course) is social duties of our normal students with 
the pupils, looking after their parties, outings, picnics, ete. 
Our normal students also attend chapel and render some 
service there if they are capable of signing. If not, they 
serve as monitors in individual seats.’’ , 

North Carolina School.—‘‘For the past three years we 
have given a course not recommended by the committee— 
a stiff course in English grammar. We spend one month 
on a thorough review of English grammar and we think 
it greatly strengthens our course in the development of 
language by grades, the major course of our second term.’’ 


Central Institute.— 
1. Study of pre-school-age deaf children 
(a) Central Institute admits children as young as 
two and one-half years of age. Has always main- 
tained a nursery school. 
2. Twelve lectures on social hygiene 
3. A six-months course in lip-reading 
(a) Practice teaching under supervision 
4, A six-months course in corrective speech 
(a) Practice teaching under supervision 
(b) Clinic work under supervision of Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, head of department, and Miss Mary 
Chamberlain, Washington University Medical 
School 
(c) Clinie work done at Washington University with 
codperation and advice of: 
(1) Miss Johnston, neurology department 
(2) Dr. Wilson, psychiatric department 
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(3) Miss Clara Newberger, laryngology depart- 
ment 
(4) Pediatrie department 
(5) Social service workers 
(6) Child Welfare League of Missouri 
(d) Pupils come from radius of: 
(1) East St. Louis, Ill. 
(2) Belleville, Ill. 
(3) St. Charles, Mo. 
(e) Types of speech defects studied : 
(1) Stammering 
(2) Oral inactivity 
(3) Mental retardation 
5. Mental testing under supervision of Miss Barbara 
Kendall, Washington University 


6. Course of reading—Literature for children. 


Maryland and Indiana Schools——Both the Maryland 
and Indiana Schools say that their courses include more 
than the minimum requirements as set forth by the former 
committee at Frederick, but they do not say in what par- 
ticulars. 

Virgimia School.—‘‘Besides what is outlined in the 
ANNALS we include talks on personality, class manage- 
ment, art of living, conservation of school time, ete. Our 
course of training covers two years so that there is plenty 
of provision for supervision of classroom work.’’ 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf—‘ Besides the mat- 
ter covered in the ANNALS we require a year of training 
in manual spelling and the language of signs, believing 
that a knowledge of the latter is most valuable, both for 
those who live in the institution and for those who deal 
with the adult deaf outside of school. We insist on the 
visiting of neighboring schools during the year and ob- 
servation therein. Among those visited by all or part 
of the class this year have been the Maryland School, Miss 
Reinhardt’s School, the North Carolina School, and Mt. 
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Airy. Special lectures are given by members of the Gal- 
laudet faculty on various general topics of interest to 
normal students, and a thesis is required of all members 
of the class. Those holding the bachelor’s degree who are 
successful receive the degree of Master of Arts at the end 
of the course.”’ 


The Conference voted to accept the report of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training, with an expression of ap- 
preciation for its excellent work in so carefully preparing 
the report. 

The discussion that followed centered about the likeli- 
hood that conditions are becoming favorable for the adop- 
tion of more exacting standards with respect to the educa- 
tional qualifications of candidates for teacher training. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting of the Confer- 
ence in Colorado Springs, Colo., was extended by Dr. 
T. S. MeAloney. Mr. Day, on behalf of authorities in 
St. Louis, also presented an invitation to the Conference 
to meet in the latter city. It was voted to refer the mat- 
ter of time and place of the next meeting to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

The Conference voted endorsement of the policy of 
conducting summer training schools which offer work of 
such a character as to secure university credits for those 
completing the requirements. 

Whereupon the Conference adjourned. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA—A REVIEW 
AND A CRITICISM 


The article in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for 
September, 1928, under the caption, ‘‘The Scientific 
Spirit and the Education of the Deaf in America,’’ by 
Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, has given rise to considerable discussion. 
It is ably written, and it contains food for thought for 
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all interested, directly or indirectly, in the advancement 
of the education of the deaf children of America. But the 
article has met with adverse criticism, particularly from 
the educated deaf, who feel that Mr. Pope has failed to 
appraise at their true value past and present educational 
methods and their results, and that he presents the intel- 
lectual, social, and economic status of the deaf in an un- 
favorable light, most apt to mislead students of the edu- 
cational problems of the deaf. Mr. Pope’s article, pub- 
lished in the ANNALS, assumes the character of authority 
and becomes a matter of historical record. The educated 
deaf feel that their views and convictions and their dis- 
sent from certain of Mr. Pope’s econelusions should like- 
wise be made a matter of record. To that end we whose 
names are subjoined present the following as the views 
and conclusions of the educated deaf people in America. 

Mr. Pope takes the stand that all methods of educating 
the deaf in the past have been inefficient for the reason 
that they have not been conducted in what he ealls ‘‘a sci- 
entific spirit.’”” He condemns with faint praise the pio- 
neers of the work in America and characterizes them as 
‘‘blind followers of a logical method.’’ There must be 
a beginning of all things; there must be pioneers in all 
lines of human endeavor that make for the progress of 
mankind—in discovery, in colonization, in invention, in 
the various sciences, and in education. Columbus dared 
the uncharted sea and discovered the New World, and 
peoples of high faith and courage from Europe took up 
and carried through the difficult and dangerous work of 
colonization. And so in all lines of human progress there 
have been men of vision and strength to bear the brunt 
of pioneer work. It ill becomes us moderns who enjoy 
the fruits of their toil to detract one whit from the honor 
due them. 

The pioneers in the education of the deaf in America 
were like sailors essaying the navigation of an uncharted 
sea. They had no rich experience of the past to guide them, 
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but had to follow their own judgment and the dictates of 
their hearts in the solution of the problem. Among these 
earlier educators are the names of the Gallaudets, the 
Peets, Turner, Jacobs, Gillett, Kerr, Argo, Crouter, 
Noyes, Williams, McIntyre, Walker, Wilkinson, F. D. 
Clarke, and many others. These men were in no sense 
‘*blind followers’’ of anything. They were men of broad 
vision, of the highest character and ability, earnest seek- 
ers after truth. They did a great work and accomplished 
great results, the best evidence of which is found in the 
lives of the many deaf men and women of the older gener- 
ation who received instruction and inspiration from these 
men whose names are held in reverence in many a heart. 
They did the pioneer work and established a standard of 
education nowhere else obtained in the world, nor has it 
yet been surpassed. 

Speaking generally of the teachers of the old schools 
under old methods, Mr. Pope says that ‘‘they formed 
forces that resisted progress,’’ because they were not 
ready enough to discard known and tried methods for new 
ideas. This is an unfair and unmerited reflection upon 
the many able, earnest, conscientious, and self-sacrificing 
men and women of former days, who gave the best years 
of their lives to the education of deaf children and whose 
memories are held dear by thousands who received in- 
struction from them. 

A statement in connection with the above paragraph 
and the one that has called forth the strongest protest 
from the deaf is the reflection cast upon deaf teachers and 
their motives. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, we quote here Mr. Pope’s own words: 


—the rank and file, including semi-mutes, bitterly opposed every 
step in the advancement of oralism. The semi-mutes realized that 
its success would eventually deprive them of their positions as 
teachers. This has been the main reason (the italics are ours) for 
their continued and bitter struggle to support a dead issue. 


This statement is absolutely unfair and uncalled for. 
It is as unjust as it is untrue. From the time when 
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Laurent Clere accompanied Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
from France, giving up home and country in order to help 
bear the light of knowledge to the deaf children of America, 
hundreds of deaf men and women have labored untiringly 
and unselfishly, often at inadequate compensation, to pass on 
to their younger deaf fellow beings the blessings of the 
education that they themselves had received and their 
memories are held dear by the thousands who received and 
profited by their teachings. Deaf teachers have contributed 
their share of earnest thought and effort toward the better- 
ment of methods of teaching, and they have contributed 
much of value to the literature of the profession. To assume 
and announce that they were actuated by selfish and mer- 
cenary motives is a grievous injustice. As one deaf writer 
has ably expressed it: ‘‘A man is on unsafe ground when 
he assumes to read the motives of others. The record of 
the work of the semi-mute teachers is known in the pro- 
fession and by honest men is respected. These teachers 
were men [and women] of character, conscientious and 
high minded, in love with their work, and jealous of the 
best interests of the young people among whom they 
labored. Who calls them narrow or imputes to them un- 
worthy motives needs to be wide of soul.”’ 

We take exception to Mr. Pope’s declaration that 
‘‘many of our oldest schools are still living in the past,”’ 
in that it misrepresents the schools and the greatest edu- 
cational work they have done and are doing. There are 
three types of humanity—the radical, the conservative, 
and the reactionary. The reactionary clings to the past 
and is an impediment to progress. The radical, like the 
auto driver, often meets with disaster to himself or causes 
disaster to others by exceeding the speed limit. The con- 
servative is the exemplar of safe and sane progress. He 
holds fast to the known and proved and accepts the new 
only when its value has been demonstrated. The oldest 
and best schools have followed the conservative path. They 
have done great work in the past; they are doing great 
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work now; and we look upon them to do greater work in 
the future. They have progressed steadily along the lines 
of better teaching talent,.better courses of study, better 
equipment of all kinds. This progress is notable especially 
along industrial lines. Many of these schools may not 
have progressed as fast and as far as the spirit moved them 
for lack of means; for state legislatures hold the purse 
strings and they are not always amenable to reason. 

In a comparison between the hearing child and the 
deaf child, Mr. Pope portrays clearly and forcibly the 
disadvantages under which the deaf child labors. But he 
makes too strong and sweeping a general statement when 
he says ‘‘They [deaf children] are inclined to be brutally 
frank, hot-headed, and sometimes abusive in their lan- 
guage.’’ Most deaf children, when they enter school are 
quiet and well-behaved little tots. Whatever faults of 
character the uneducated deaf child may possess upon 
entering school, due mainly to ignorance and lack of ade- 
quate home training, are usually eradicated under the 
influence of the atmosphere of a properly conducted 
school. After one or two years of school life little deaf 
children are as happy, gentle, docile, and as responsive 
to love and care as any group of children of the same 
age. And we believe that all officers and teachers who 
have had close association with these little ones in the 
classroom and outside, and who have a sympathetic under- 
standing of them, will subscribe to this statement. 

Carrying the comparison to the adult deaf, Mr. Pope 
says: 

The lack of emotional restraint and the lack of development of 
the finer emotional vitality affect their success in later life. Only 
recently the writer met the proprietor of a large newspaper who 


said he had dismissed three deaf linotype operators because of their 
emotional instability. 


We protest most strongly against the unfair implication 
contained in the above unqualified statement. It gives 
the uninformed reader the impression that the deaf as a 
elass are unreliable and inefficient industrially. The 
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three specific instances adduced prove nothing in a gen- 
eral way. Hearing employees are constantly being dis- 
charged for defects of character. 

There are on record numerous statements from em- 
ployers of deaf workmen testifying to their character and 
efficiency. Henry Ford made such a statement in his 
book. These testimonials have been published in the 
daily press and in the school papers time and again. 
The deaf take pride, and justly so, in their industrial 
success attained in spite of their handicap. They have 
won recognition in all lines of industry where normal 
hearing is not indispensable. They have attained suc- 
cess in art, science, literature, education, the ministry, 
business, and in many kinds of skilled labor. Many deaf 
workers have held their positions for years under the same 
employers with entire satisfaction. Records of valued 
deaf employees with a quarter of a century of service be- 
hind them are frequently printed in the school papers. 


Considering the social life of the adult deaf, Mr. Pope 
says, in ‘‘Point 8’’: 

On account of their handicaps and limitations, the deaf live in 
a very small and restricted world. Their outlook on life is so 
limited that they are likely to acquire a provincial attitude, becom- 
ing somewhat intolerant and self-centered. 

The above is grossly unjust and inaccurate in its gen- 
eral application to the adult, educated deaf. The deaf are 
by no means an isolated class. They work extensively 
side by side with the average run of hearing men and 
women in offices, shops, and factories, and have many 
good friends among them. In the cities they live side by 
side with hearing neighbors. Their children play with 
neighbor children and attend the same schools and col- 
leges. The deaf take interest in local, state, and national 
politics and in all matters that interest the average citizen, 
and in every way perform their duties as good citizens. 
They have their own clubs, societies, and other organiza- 
tions, the same as those of certain classes of hearing people. 
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They have formed state and national associations to 
promote their interests. Barred by their handicap from 
the benefits of most fraternal and insurance organizations, 
they have organized a highly successful fraternal insur- 
ance society of their own. Managed entirely by deaf 
officials, this society now has assets of over one million 
dollars. In several states the deaf have financed and 
established homes for the aged and infirm deaf, and 
steps are being taken in a number of other states toward 
the same end. It is a fact worthy of note that the adult 
deaf, as they advance in life and become capable of pro- 
viding for others, assume the care of aged, infirm, or de- 
pendent parents to a greater degree than do the hear- 
ing members of the same family. Throughout the country 
there are a number of churches exclusively for the deaf, 
where they receive the spiritual ministration that they 
cannot receive in churches for the hearing. In his book, 
“‘The Deaf,’’ Dr. Harry Best makes a fairer and truer 
appraisal of the deaf and their achievements when he 
says: 

To-day they [the deaf] have become active components of the 
state, possessed of an education, on a level with their fellow men 
nearly everywhere in the scale of human employment, capable of 
all the responsibilities of life, and standing in the full stature of 
citizenship. 

None but the deaf themselves know what it means to 
go through life in a world of silence, to strive for an 
education against fearful odds, to win industrial and 
social recognition against prejudice, and to gain a fair 
share of happiness and contentment. They have every 
right to look to their hearing fellow men for aid, encour- 
agement, and appreciation, rather than destructive criti- 
cism or gross misrepresentation, and especially to those 
who, as heads of schools for the deaf, are guiding the 
destinies of coming generations. 

The deaf people of America will be the first to wel- 
come the establishment of the scientific spirit in the edu- 
cation of children of their class, for science deals with 
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facts only, seeks the truth wherever it may be found. The 
educated deaf have for years resented and fought against 
harmful propaganda, either wholly false or grossly exag- 
gerated, relating to the deaf and their education, dissemi- 
nated through the medium of the press and, as a rule, 
passing uncorrected. The general public is misinformed 
and gains erroneous conceptions in regard to the deaf. 
Two or three years ago the associated press broadcast the 
statement that a young deaf lady of Chicago went up in 
an airplane, and when she was returned to earth her 
hearing and speech had been miraculously restored. Num- 
erous senseless experiments involving ten-thousand-foot 
dives in frail planes followed all over the country, to se- 
cure the same results that any doctor might obtain with 
an air pump in his office, and more than one helpless 
child lost its life. Had someone scientifically inclined 
promptly investigated the case and sought for the facts 
among the deaf people of Chicago who knew the young 
lady, the alleged ‘‘miracle’’ would have been revealed as 
misrepresentation pure and simple. There are other 
forms of baneful propaganda, such as advertisements of 
quack healers, unreliable nostrums, and alleged devices 
for the cure or alleviation of deafness. Otherwise repu- 
table physicians will hold forth in the press with sage 
advice that parents should educate their deaf children at 
home, using ‘‘revolutionary methods just discovered.’’ By 
all this, parents are woefully bewildered and misled into 
doubting that schools will deal honestly by their children, 
and the usual result is either injury to the child, or else 
a profitless waste of time and money, and the loss of oppor- 
tunity of priceless value to the child. The scientific spirit 
should be arrayed against all such falsehood. 

The main reason for protest among the educated deaf 
is that they are given no voice in the determination of 
matters affecting the welfare of their class. Many deaf 
men and women have attained to a high degree of educa- 
tion, have established their status as scholars and thinkers, 
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and hold honored positions in society. Are they not well 
qualified to apply their minds to the solution of problems 
relating to the education and welfare of the deaf? But 
for years their views have not been sought, their opinions 
have not been considered. Not long ago, a conference of 
educators of the deaf drew up and adopted what they 
called a ‘‘Code of Principles’’ to govern the policies to be 
pursued in the education of deaf children. Not one deaf 
educator had voice or vote in this action, and opinions 
of experienced and able deaf educators were simply ig- 
nored. Again, there is now prevalent a disposition to ac- 
cept ‘‘Silent Reading’’ as highly advantageous in the pri- 
mary education of young deaf children, it having been 
demonstrated as superior to formal oral methods so long 
held to be essential. Credit for its introduction is given to 
hearing persons. But for years deaf educators had advo- 
cated this as a method superior to formal oral instruction 
in primary classes, only to have their mature conclusions 
ignored or rejected apparently as evidence of their ‘‘con- 
tinued and bitter struggle to support a dead issue.’’ How 
many little deaf children have suffered from this attitude 
by being held back during the vital, impressionistic years 
will never be known. 

The success or failure of scientific experiments depends 
upon the results. The success or failure of methods of 
education depends upon the results as exemplified in the 
after lives of the graduates of the schools. The scientific 
spirit in search for truth must study these results, make 
a thorough survey of the industrial and social status of 
the educated deaf, in the endeavor to find in what respect 
existing methods of education may have failed, and why, 
and then seek for the remedy. It is surprising that this 
proposition has been turned down by those who now advo- 
cate the application of science to the education of the deaf. 

The scientific spirit can establish the truth only by 
study and experiment. Experiment has done great things 
for the world, but the great experiments in physics, chem- 
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istry, agriculture, biology, ete., that have so greatly ad- 
vaneed civilization have been conducted upon inanimate 
things or lower animals. When it comes to making ex- 
periments upon little deaf children, it behooves us to pro- 
ceed cautiously. Many experiments have failed; others 
will fail. When an experiment upon inanimate things 
fails, there is merely waste of matter. But if an experi- 
ment covering the precious school years of a living deaf 
child fails—what have we? The scientific spirit (the 
spirit of truth seeking) is a most desirable thing in the 
education of the deaf. But it must walk hand in hand 
with another spirit—the humanitarian spirit. The ultimate 
happiness of deaf children is one of the most important 
aims in their education. There is something lacking in 
any methcd or system of education that does not give to 
all the deaf the fullest measure of happiness that is pos- 
sible for them in their life of silence. The true scheme 
of education for deaf children is not a method but a 
system of methods, permitting the adaptation of the 
method to the child, not Procrustean-like, seeking to adapt 
the child to the method. Conditions in our public schools 
demand this. Among children classed under the general 
term of ‘‘deaf’’ there are three distinct classes—(1) the 
hard-of-hearing child, (2) the child who learned to talk 
well and perhaps to read and write before becoming deaf, 
and (3) the child who was born deaf or who lost hearing 
in infaney. The different conditions of these three classes, 
mental and otherwise, call for different methods of in- 
struction. Children come to school at different ages—some 
after years of neglect, when they are too old to respond to 
ordinary methods. Hence the necessity for a system, a 
combination of methods that permits adaptation to the 
mental status of each child, thus affording the opportunity 
for all deaf children to receive the best education possible 
—mental, moral, physical, and industrial—with the chief 
consideration given, not to the specially gifted few but 
to the many of average or inferior ability, the mentally 
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‘lame and halt and blind’’— whose need for the enlight- 
enment of education is by far the greatest; for, to para- 
phrase a saying of the late Theodore Roosevelt, a system 
of education that is not good for all of the deaf is not 
good for any of them. 
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Instructor in the North Dakota School. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COMPETITIVE 
ATHLETICS AND THEIR RELATIONS 


There has been a very great advance in recent years in 
physical education. Perhaps the advance has been too 
rapid for the common understanding to follow, for we 
find a quite general lack of conception of the scope of 
physical education and the relationship that should ex- 
ist between it and competitive athletics, by which is to 
be understood the games and sports forming so vital a part 
of the activities of all schools, and all recreational asso- 
ciations—baseball, basket ball, volley ball, football, tennis, 
golf, rowing, track and field games, and the like. No- 
where is this failure to grasp the situation more notice- 
able than among the authorities of our schools for the 
deaf. Physical education—often less properly called 
physical training—is supposed to have to do solely with 
gymnasium work and classes in calisthenics and other 
physical drills. Athletics, especially the different ball 
games, are considered quite separate and distinct from 
physical education, and in fact superior to this depart- 
ment. The athletic director or team coach is held supe- 
rior to the physical drills, and exercises for the school 
pupils are thought of more or less as stop-gaps or substi- 
tutes for competitive games. There are intervals be- 
tween the ‘‘seasons,’’ and then, too, not all pupils can 
“‘make’’ the teams. A very limited number of sturdy, 
skillful players make up the Varsity teams, and even the 
reserves and class teams take care of much the smaller 
portion of the pupils. So, while the coach is looked upon 
as the big man, a physical director or physical training 
of various kinds is also considered a necessity, if a minor 
one. 

This view of the two spheres of activity is far behind 
the times, as can easily be shown. The instructor in 
charge of gymnastics and physical exercises used to be 
called the Director of Physical Training. That was a 
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good title as far as it went, but it did not go very far. 
A football or baseball team goes through a period of pre- 
liminary training before buckling down to the strenuous 
work and hard knocks of the regular season. A prize 
fighter must go through an extended period of hard 
training to make himself fit for an exhausting, bruising 
contest. Training is a very important element in ath- 
letices. It is an art calling for much skill and judg- 
ment, and an expert trainer, of horse or human flesh, is 
an indispensable factor in his special sphere, but it is 
a subordinate sphere. 

But the official in charge of all physical activities at a 
big school is now ealled by a higher, more exact, and 
more dignified name. He is styled the Director of Physi- 
eal Education, and the title explains itself. His task is 
to educate the students in all that pertains to the body 
and its well-being and activities; and this is not only or 
chiefly a theoretic education, but includes supervision and 
direction of all physical activities. Consider the differ- 
ence in positions now understood as attached to the office 
of director of physical education in a great university and 
those of head coach and of trainer. Competitive athletics 
or games are only a part of the sum total of physical 
activities at a school—a very important part, but still 
only a part. 

Therefore, the relationship of physical education and 
competitive athletics is the relation of a whole to one of 
its parts. The two terms do not denote separate activities 
out of harmony with one another and to be administered 
separately, but rather the former represents a most im- 
portant phase of modern education of which the latter is 
a very necessary and desirable part. 

One reason why athletics have been considered superior 
to, or at least separate from, physical ‘‘training,’’ or 
physical education as commonly understood, is that the 
latter got off to a poor start in our country. Attempts 
were made to transport European systems of physical 
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training—German and Swedish—and develop from them 
an American product. It did not work satisfactorily. 
These different systems of physical training were based 
on the needs of military training, a conception of physi- 
cal training harking back to the Romans. It is a con- 
ception contrary to all American traditions and instincts. 
Also the European systems were based on gymnastics, 
which is probably another reason why they never took 
hold on the popular fancy in our country, whereas in 
Great Britain the traditions and inclinations of the young 
all tend to sports and athletic games rather than gym- 
nastic drills. In more recent years athletics and gym- 
nastics have been combined and developed to form a 
real American system of physical education (and it is 
doubtless owing to our greater liking for sports and 
games than for gymnastics that the mistaken idea still 
persists of placing the coach above the gymnastic direc- 
tor or, as now developed, director of physical education). 
Our American ideas or system of physical education are 
finely exemplified by the plans under which the War De- 
partment is developing the new national army, judiciously 
combining games, sports, and athletics, and setting-up ex- 
ercises. 

As the late Dr. Edward M. Harbwell, formerly director 
of physical training in the Boston public schools, well 
put it: 

The requirements of a thoroughgoing and comprehensive system 
of physical education demand a judicious admixture of sports 
and gymnastics, of free play and formal guidance, to the end that 
each may help and reinforce the other. 

No comprehensive system of physical training can be considered 
safe or rational whose exercises are not chosen and ordered so as to 
meet the varied and changing needs in respect to the sex, age, 
health, strength, and mental capacity of the individual to be trained. 
The results which should be secured by such a system are briefly 
these: easy and graceful carriage of the head and limbs; a broad, 
deep, and capacious chest, in which the heart and lungs, developed 
to their normal size and strength, shall have full and free play; 
square shoulders; a straight back; fully developed and well-rounded 
limbs; and the power to execute with ease, precision, and economy 
of force such movements as are involved in habitual actions, in the 


simpler exercises calling for strength and skill, and in the perform- 
ance of ordinary gymnastic and athletic feats. 
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This brings to mind the fact that present-day gymnas- 
tics have far less to do than formerly with heavy and 
elaborate gymnasium apparatus, but deal largely with 
calisthenics and free movements. 

That gymnastics should play a very important part in 
athletics proper is now coming into greater recognition. 
Eastern college football coaches, and also many high 
school mentors, are strongly in favor of calisthenics. 
While college football players are not given as much of 
the finger, arm, leg, back, abdominal and neck exercises 
as schoolboys should have, they find it on the program. 
And what is more, they find that these setting-up exer- 
cises are a tremendous help in gaining strength as well as 
suppleness. 

It is noted that Mr. Frank Sheehan, trainer of the Cor- 
nell University football team, and one of the best in the 
country, kept the ‘‘Big Red’’ team fit through twenty- 
three consecutive victories on the gridiron by this method. 
This is proof positive that calisthenics are a most valuable 
adjunct to football. Where a team is on edge or at top 
form, shrewd coaches now ease up on the practice grind 
and substitute calisthenics and setting-up drills to keep 
the players from going stale. If college players can be 
strengthened and their muscles be made supple under a 
daily calisthenic drill, these exercises most certainly would 
be highly desirable for high school players. What is sauce 
for the gander is sauce for the gosling in this case. There 
is not the slightest danger of a modicum of calisthenics 
injuring growing boys, while many players are burned 
out by too strenuous playing, too much driving, in foot- 
ball, basket ball, and long distance running. 

If gymnastics or calisthenics form a valuable element 
in football training, as shown above, it is readily seen 
how essential a practical physical education including 
them and all other forms and principles of exercise is in 
providing the material for the football and other athletic 
teams—the players, and in increasing the physical well- 
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being of the pupils generally. The director takes the 
young boys and girls and by carefully graded games and 
exercises and the earlier stages of football, basket ball, 
and so forth, carries them along until they are fit and 
ready for the big teams, as no haphazard upbringing in 
play and sports could fit them. Systematic physical meas- 
urements stimulate their ambition for good physical de- 
velopment. Medical examinations determine their ability 
to take part safely in different forms of athletics and ex- 
ercise and suggest proper measures to be taken in case of 
organic ailments, as heart leakage, incipient tuberculosis, 
enlarged thyroids, or unstable nervous systems. Corrective 
exercises remedy many defects in posture, form, and 
physique. Instruction in personal hygiene leads them to 
form health habits and look after their physical welfare 
themselves. 

Which, then, is the higher position? Most certainly 
that of director of physical education. He should be in 
supreme, even if in indirect, charge of athletic teams. It 
should rest with him to determine the physical fitness of 
players for the grueling grind of the season. The train- 
ing and practice should be under his supervision, if not 
personal direction, to insure that there shall not be ex- 
‘eessive demands on the players’ stamina, that young 
boys and girls who have not attained full size and strength 
shall not be burned out. Such instances have come under 
the writer’s observation, though unfortunately not under 
his control. There is often grave danger of injury through 
improper direction. For instance, football and basket ball 
as often played are somewhat over-strenuous games. Long 
distance running, either in the established track games 
or as training in, say, football, may be very harmful. 

Bernie Wefers, long time record holder as the ‘‘ fastest 
human’”’ (in the hundred yard dash), after letting his 
stalwart growing son start at running, withdrew him from 
racing and at the same time from football and kept him 
out for two years until he had gained proper stamina and 
endurance. 
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Corrective gymnastics are a great and sadly neglected 
field for the director of physical education. At Yale Uni- 
versity 467 out of 861 members of a freshman class were 
found in, need of corrective exercises for faulty posture 
and other defects. Often when the young person has 
reached college age, such defects cannot be fully remedied. 
Therefore, the growing children in schools should be un- 
der thoroughly competent directors of physical education. 
While the bones are still soft much can be done to remedy 
most defects. At a certain basket ball tournament the 
players of one team gained favorable comment generally 
for their excellent physique. On other teams were per- 
haps more proficient players—due to specializing in the 
game—but round-shouldered and narrow chested for lack 
of early corrective exercises, and lacking in physical de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps the mistaken attitude or policy of the author- 
ities in some schools for the deaf is not intentionally un- 
thinking in placing the emphasis on athletics. They may 
consider the various competitive and playground games 
as practically sufficient for the needs of the pupils. But 
such views are certainly very narrow and ill informed. 
The writer himself is one naturally biassed in favor of 
games rather than gymnastics, but his extended studies 
and observations and long experience have convinced him 
that gymnastics are a vital element in physical education. 
And a thorough knowledge of the principles of physical 
education and of the needs and suitability of different 
forms of exercise and sports for different ages, especially 
the very young, is of the utmost importance. 

In many of our schools for the deaf men are chosen 
primarily as supervisors or for some other position, per- 
haps as trade instructors and are given charge of athletics 
as a side line. They may have been players in football, 
basket ball, or baseball, one or all, and may have made 
their mark or been just so-so players. But this of itself 
surely does not prove them to be fitted to direct the physi- 
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cal education of hundreds of growing boys and girls. 
It is surely a mistaken policy of economy that would fill 
two positions on one salary and entrust the physical wel- 
fare of the pupils to any one but one thoroughly qualified. 
A school that employs twenty, thirty, forty or more teach- 
ers in the academic department and trades can certainly 
afford to employ a thoroughly educated, experienced, and 
competent director of physical education. It certainly 
cannot afford not to do so. It may or may not be able 
to afford special athletic coaches in addition, but there 
ean be no question where the first choice lies. 


In this connection the following remarks by Dr. A. D. 
Browne of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, given 
in his address as president before the Second Convention 
of the Southern Section of the American Physical Eduea- 
tion Association at Greensboro, North Carolina, March 
28-30 last, are timely. 

There is a tendency on the part of superintendents to require 
health teaching qualifications combined with physical training quali- 
fications for teachers for the elementary and high schools. 

Many of these communities cannot afford a full-time health teach- 
er nor a full-time physical training teacher or athletie coach. Hence 
there is a demand for teachers who are qualified to combine the 
health teaching with physical training. 

Military training, usually intensive, is being taken up 
by more and more of our schools. The objectives are in 
great part discipline and the formation of a graceful 
erect military carriage, while the physical exercise called 
for is supposed to be furnished in most efficacious form by 
the drills and the gymnastics incorporated in the training. 
But the constant military drills become a deadly bore, 
even to the soldier, mingled with other sports and activ- 
ities. How much more so to schoolboys! The discipline 
is an iron one, like the Spartan training, compulsory, and 
borne because there is no help for it. As to the carriage, 
the projection of the chest and curve of the back is often 
excessive and abnormal. A lopsidedness is often observ- 
able,—the right shoulder usually higher than the left— 
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from carrying the gun mostly on that shoulder. The 
gymnastics are gone through with heavy guns instead of 
light wands. And the drills and exercises generally are 
such as are designed for grown men, not growing boys. 
Some slight training in military tactics, enough to go 
through the formations in unison and grace, is desirable 
and interesting and attractive to schoolboys, but not the 
hard grind of regular soldiers. Such light training should 
be a part of physical education, not a substitute for it. 

No, there is no substitute for a department and director 
of physical education. The athletic coach, the military 
training instructor (‘‘Captain’’ or ‘‘Major’’) cover the 
ground only in small part, and that not always properly. 

Physical education is more important and essential in the 
present day than ever before. Formerly there was much 
of physical activity for every one, young and old. The 
progress of our advancing civilization, through science 
and invention, and the change in methods of locomotion, 
labor, and manufacture, are unfavorably affecting the 
physical fitness and hardiness of the race. 

The need for physical education is more strongly real- 
ized by public school authorities and the public generally 
than by those in charge of our schools for the deaf. Since 
early in the World War thirty-four states have passed 
compulsory physical education laws, looking to the elim- 
ination of the faulty physical condition of our men in 
' their prime, so forcefully brought out by the draft ex- 
aminations. 

Since the passing of these laws, the demand for phy- 
sical education teachers has greatly exceeded the supply. 
According to statistics given at the annual meeting of the 
American Physical Education Association in April, 1920, 
‘‘the total number of physical directors and physical 
training teachers needed for the year 1921 in the United 
States was placed at 100,000, while the total number of 
such teachers available was only 5,000’’. Needless to say, 
the need is greater now. 
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As to the qualifications for director of physical educa- 
tion, it is important to evaluate properly training, experi- 
ence, and personality. The physical director should take 
a three- or four-year course in some school of physical 
education of high standard. Besides this lengthy special 
training course, he should have practical experience and 
expertness as an all-round player on all athletic teams 
and as a general gymnast. He should be able to do, as 
well as teach, everything he may be called upon to impart 
to his pupils and players. The director of physical edu- 
cation has an ideal field for the development of character. 
The president of one of our largest universities recently 
remarked, ‘‘The director of physical education has greater 
opportunities for character training of our students than 
any other officers of our university.’’ The posture, the 
carriage, of the physical education teacher is extremely 
important, because good posture is so highly valued in 
school children, is admired by them; and because example 
is very contagious. 

The director of physical education should receive a 
higher initial salary than regular grade teachers, because 
his position requires such long and comprehensive prep- 
aration, and because demand for competent physical di- 
rectors is increasing many times; and his salary should 
be steadily and rapidly advanced. He is in the same 
class with the physician and the lawyer, and is entitled 
to a remuneration in keeping with the standing of his 
profession and his technical training. Generally men are 
not willing to sacrifice the years necessary for such train- 
ing and experience when they know the return will be 
small. In an article on The Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf in the January, 1928, number of the ANNALS, it was 
shown that the minimum and maximum salaries for the 
physical directors in one day-school for the deaf are 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year, respectively. That is well within 
reason, and any superintendent should feel well able to 
afford it for the official in charge of so important a de- 
partment. 
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As far as is known, only one athletic coach and four 
or five directors of physical education in schools for the 
deaf have taken a three-year course in physical education 
and athletics, held and maintained membership in the 
American Physical Education Association, and continued 
as regular subscribers to the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review. 

In speaking of the new state physical education laws, 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, director of physical education and 
athletics of the International Y. M. C. A. College, said 
‘‘They are an actual menace unless trained teachers are 
supplied to meet the broad health reconstruction needs. 
Untrained teachers may do real injury to the growing 
youth.’’ Certainly no one should be considered fitted for 
the position of director of physical education of a school 
who has been nothing more than a capable player in some 
games or games and who has perhaps rushed through a 
six-weeks’ summer course for athletic coaches. 

In one school a decided backward step was taken by 
renaming the Department of Physical Education the De- 
partment of Athletics. 

In conclusion, the director of physical education should 
receive cordial consideration and codperation in his plans 
and work by the superintendent. It should be arranged 
so that he will have sufficient time and satisfactory periods 
for his classes. In one case, and perhaps not the only 
one, conflicting schoolroom and shop schedules were ar- 
ranged entirely without consultation with him, and it may 
readily be imagined what mere scraps of time were left. 

For the welfare of the pupils—which is by far the most 
important consideration—and in justice to the director, 
every facility should be provided, in class periods and 
equipment, to provide for a thoroughly efficient depart- 
ment of physical education. 

ROBERT L. ERD, 
Formerly Director of Physical Education at the Michigan 
School, and later at the Illinois School, 
Flint, Michigan. 
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A FEW MEMORIES OF ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL! 


I became a teacher in the Horace Mann School on Mon- 
day, March 1, 1891. During the first three months the 
principal, Miss Sarah Fuller, gave me training in the 
afternoons. 

I well remember that she told me of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and his father, Dr. Alexander Melville Bell, 
their connection with the school and their interest in the 
education of the deaf, during my very first lessons. I 
think the occasion was twofold: first, the Melville Bell 
symbols of Visible Speech were a part of my course of 
study; and second, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was at 
that particular time trying to push an early understanding 
of the printed page for young deaf children, and Miss 
Fuller was anxious to imbue me with the enthusiasm for 
the project which she shared with Dr. Bell. It was nat- 
ural that there should be some explanatory talk about the 
Bells, and I shall here set down my memory of what Miss 
Fuller said. If the facts are inaccurate the fault is mine, 
not Miss Fuller’s. 

Miss Fuller told me that from girlhood she had always 
availed herself of lectures and courses of instruction as 
they were offered in Boston, striving to improve herself 
in every possible way. She had always been interested in 
languages and in elocution, and had studied any subjects 
connected with them whenever opportunity offered. Once 
she attended a Lowell course in Visible Speech given by 
Alexander Melville Bell, and found it absorbingly inter- 
esting. When, largely through the interest of Mr. Dexter 
L. King, she was asked to take charge of the new day- 
school for the deaf in Boston, she went to Clarke School 


*This paper makes no pretense to historical accuracy. It is 
based on memory alone, and research in the old Association Reports 
might prove my memory wrong. We remember what impresses us, 
while the rest slips away. So I have written down a description of 
some of the pictures which belong in my album of memories—that 
is all—M. E. A. 
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at Northampton for observation and training. While 
there she realized that oral teachers of the deaf needed 
more knowledge of the technical and mechanical side of 
speech than they could work out for themselves or gain 
from the ordinary elocutionist. The Lowell lectures on 
Visible Speech by Dr. A. M. Bell recurred to her mind 
and she looked up her notes taken at the time. As she 
read over these notes, she became convinced that here was 
to be found an authoritative basis for the new oral teach- 
ing of the deaf, and she decided to bring the matter to 
the attention of the Boston School Committee. This she 
did, and the School Committee wrote to Dr. A. M. Bell 
and invited him to visit Boston and give a course in his 
Visible Speech to the teachers of the Horace Mann School. 
A courteous reply was received from Dr. A. M. Bell— 
then living in Canada—saying that he was unable to ap- 
pear himself at that time, but that he had a son who 
knew as much as he did himself about it so far as this 
purpose was concerned and recommending that the Com- 
mittee invite his son Alexander Graham Bell to give the 
lessons. This was done, and the future inventor of the 
telephone came to Boston and taught Visible Speech to 
Miss Fuller and her teachers, using pupils for purposes 
of demonstration. At the time I entered the school, 
March, 1891, there were still four teachers who had re- 
ceived this instruction from Alexander Graham Bell: 
Miss Fuller herself; her niece, Miss Ella Celynda Jordan, 
the assistant principal (afterward principal, 1910-1918) ; 
Miss Mary F. Bigelow; and Miss Kate Delano Williams; 
and very proud they were of the fact; and very cordial 
and charming was the intimacy of interests which this 
former relationship of teacher and pupil seemed to have 
given them with Dr. Bell. 

Dr. Bell’s interest at that time in ‘‘getting the thought 
from the printed page’’ as I have said above, furnished 
another reason for bringing him into my training-lessons. 
Miss Fuller said that Dr. Bell was convinced that care- 
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ful and repeated study of a strange printed page, over 
and over again, would at last bring about in the student 
a dawning comprehension of the meaning of the words, 
although there had been no previous understanding of 
them. To obtain a practical proof of this he had under- 
taken to teach himself Spanish, of which he did not know 
a word. Of course he had a knowledge of Latin and 
French to aid him, but as I remember, he did not allow 
himself a dictionary. Well, he read and read and read 
many simple Spanish books, often re-reading the same 
pages again and again, until he had an easy, practical 
reading-knowledge of the Spanish language. 

From this experience he reasoned that the deaf could 
do the same with their native language. It seems that 
just before I became a teacher in the Horace Mann 
School, he had paid a flying visit there and addressed 
the teachers on the subject. With his dynamic enthusiasm 
he had converted everybody, and when I was appointed 
the experiment was in full swing. The procedure in- 
volved not merely exposing the printed page containing 
unknown or partially known language to the pupil, but 
the writing on the blackboard of everything which was 
said in the presence of the pupils, during all lessons. 
Of course this last was only measurably possible; but I 
have a most vivid memory of paragraphs of Miss Fuller’s 
exquisite chirography adorning a blackboard after she 
had been in a room to interview a pupil on some matter 
of discipline; and I even remember Dr. Bell himself, chalk 
in hand, exploiting his theory, as he talked to a teacher. 
We did so much of this writing that we were accused 
of having abandoned oralism, and become a school of 
written language. Visiting principals and teachers poked 
fun at us and exposed the humor of sentences far beyond 
the pupils’ comprehension which had been seen on our 
blackboards. But Miss Fuller stuck to her guns, and 
long after Dr. Bell had become interested in other projects, 
we were faithfully trying to work out his ideas. 
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Such constant blackboard writing was, of course, fright- 
fully laborious, and at one time Dr. Bell had a scheme for 
inventing an electrical device which would present large 
size print before the pupils on a screen, while the teacher 
manipulated a keyboard like a typewriter. He did a little 
work on it, I think, but never carried it to completion. 

In spite of the fun that was made of us, and in spite of 
the fact that the standardization of oral methods of 
teaching the deaf finally ruled out this constant writing, 
I believe Dr. Bell and Miss Fuller were on the right track. 
I gave a paper on this subject at the Association Meet- 
ing at Northampton in 1899 which Dr. Bell highly ap- 
proved. The recent emphasis on silent reading which 
educators of the hearing have been interested in is along 
the same line. And as recently as January, 1928, at a 
meeting of doctors, scientists, and educators of the deaf, 
held under the auspices of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, a 
committee which was appointed to do extensive research 
into the needs of the deaf was instructed, among other 
objects, to consider methods by which deaf children could 
acquire an understanding of language more expeditiously 
than by the methods at present used. Yes, Dr. Bell got 
to the heart of the matter as he always did; and the 
time is coming when his dream, which Miss Fuller shared, 
will be an accomplished fact. 

I first saw Dr. Bell some time during that spring of 
1891. I was alone in the building caring for a little 
girl who was to be called for, when a delightful gentle- 
man walked in and made himself very much at home, 
appearing a good deal surprised that I did not recognize 
him. He took the little girl on his knee, hoisted her to 
his shoulder, induced her to say a few words, and ended 
by giving her his visiting card—Alexander Graham Bell! 
I was transfixed with awe to think I was talking to the 
great Professor Bell. (He was always called ‘‘Professor’’ 
in those days. The newspapers had a rule to that effect, 
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and always altered ‘‘Dr.’’ to ‘‘Professor’’ in all articles.) 
The little girl went off with her card, and how I envied 
her. I wanted one too! 

It must have been during that same stay of Dr. Bell’s 
in Boston that Miss Fuller called us together in a teachers’ 
meeting and Dr. Bell addressed us. He told us about 
the Volta Prize of 50,000 franes or $10,000 which he had 
received for the invention of the telephone, and that he 
had given it to found the Volta Bureau, which was to 
be an organization for the benefit of the deaf. He said 
that it was while he was experimenting to produce an 
instrument to aid those of defective hearing that he had 
got the idea for an important element in the telephone, 
and that he felt he owed the prize money to the deaf. 
Then he told us about the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and asked us all 
to join—which we did. He said that oral day-schools 
would furnish the future education of the deaf in 
America, and that it was his intention to work with 
all his might for that object. We felt that the Millen- 
nium was coming then and there, and that we were 
going to share in it. His enthusiasm was so contagious, 
and his earnestness so ennobled whatever he said, that no 
arguments against his theories ever occurred to a listener. 
There was no chance. 

Then he told us about the Association Meeting which 
was to be held at the Crosbyside, Lake George, and begged 
us all to go. How we wanted to! But salaries were 
small, and an expensive trip like that had to be planned 
for and saved during a whole year. We said we would 
try to go the next year. I am not sure whether Miss 
Fuller and Miss Jordan went that year, but none of 
the rest of us did. 

I remember Dr. Bell at that teachers’ meeting, looking 
very much as he looked in all the years afterward. He 
must have been forty-four at that time, which seems 
young to me now; but I never thought of him as young 
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or old: he was always just himself—a gracious presence, 
full of dynamic personality, courteous to high and low, 
ready to listen to the humblest, and entirely ready to 
wage battle with the highest if the occasion demanded. 

My next memory of Dr. Bell is at that next year’s 
Association Meeting at Lake George in 1892, which we 
promised him to attend if we could. Five or six of the 
teachers went besides Miss Fuller. I remember Miss 
Ella and Miss Sarah Jordan, Miss Elsa Hobart, Miss 
Ida Adams, who, with myself, made six teachers in the 
Boston party. Besides these, we had four deaf pupils, and 
two deaf past pupils, brought to show their speech and 
lip-reading powers. I always understood that all these 
deaf persons were Dr. Bell’s guests, brought to prove 
the validity of his belief in the possibilities of oral 
teaching. 

The Bell party occupied places around a great table in 
the middle of the dining room. They were an impressive 
assemblage. Dr. Bell and his wiiffe—Mrs. Bell almost in- 
variably in white, with the rustling silk linings which 
were the insignia of the rich in those days; Father Bell 
and Mother Bell (Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Melville) ; 
Mrs. Bell’s parents (Hon. and Mrs. Gardner Greene 
Hubbard); Mr. Hitz, who acted in some secretarial ca- 
pacity; Miss Mary True, who had been Mrs. Bell’s 
teacher—a pretty woman always dressed in blue; another 
Mr. Bell, supposed by us to be a cousin, and a tall ro- 
mantic looking private secretary named McCurdy. Some 
sort of precedence was always observed as they entered 
and left the dining room, and I well remember how we 
watched them. I have seen the like in English and 
Continental hotels since then, but to my youthful ig- 
norance it seemed like a scene out of a play. 

The Association Meeting lasted ten days. Dr. Bell 
was everywhere, helping, encouraging, and applauding. 
A very large number of those present were dyed-in-the- 
wool sign users and sign believers. They were entirely 
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willing to concede that speech was valuable where suc- 
cessful, but did not believe it could ever be successful 
with the rank and file. Many of them were frankly 
skeptical about lip-reading. 

I remember one little act which Miss Fuller and Dr. 
Bell staged which had a knockdown effect on the doubters. 
In our party was a Miss Helen Hoadley, a graduate of our 
school, and a pupil at that time at the Berkeley School, a 
private school in Boston. She was asked to step to the 
platform to speak a few words and to answer some 
questions. She did it very creditably, and then one of 
the Western Superintendents asked if he could test her. 
She said she would do her best. The gentleman, who had 
a conspicuous beard, took a letter from his pocket and 
began to read it to her. He was evidently a pretty active 
politician, for the letter was full of political slang. He 
gave it sentence by sentence, and sentence by sentence 
that girl repeated it to the audience. Several times she 
frowned, and said, ‘‘I don’t know what that means, but 
that is what you said.’’ When the letter was finished, the 
Western gentleman folded it up and putting it into his 
pocket said, ‘‘That’s enough for me. I’m convinced. 
I’m going home to increase my oral teaching.”’ 

Dr. Bell had as his guest there an old lady from Michi- 
gan, who had become totally deaf in early childhood, 
had learned to read the lips naturally, and had kept 
her place in the hearing world without any idea of its 
being rather wonderful. I can remember just how he told 
us about her, and then how he coaxed her to mount the 
platform and say a little to us. No knight of old was 
ever more chivalrous to his lady, than was Dr. Bell to 
that elderly toil-worn woman from a Michigan farm. 

An incident occurred either there or at the Chautau- 
qua Meeting, involving Mrs. Bell, which is worthy of note. 
A class from Mt. Airy was having a lip-reading lesson. 
The teacher told them the story of the dove, the hunter 
and the bee, from Aesop—something like this: 
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Once a dove looked down and saw a bee struggling in the water, 
and good-naturedly plucked a leaf which floated down to the river. 
The bee mounted on the leaf and was then able to fly away in 
safety, 


and so on. The first little girl who attempted to repeat 
the story said, ‘‘Once a dove looked down and saw a pig 
struggling in the water’’ and a shout of laughter went 
up from the unregenerate in the audience who were more 
than ever convinced of the impracticability of lip-reading. 
Whereupon Mrs. Bell arose in righteous indignation. She 
explained that ‘‘pig’’ and ‘‘bee’’ were practically the 
same on the lips; that she herself had read the word as 
‘‘pig’’ when the teacher first said it, but knowing the 
story, the context of the next few words made the meaning 
clear to her. ‘‘It was perfectly natural,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
the little girl to make such a mistake’’ and intimated 
that many of the hearing persons present often made 
far more ludicrous ones when they were unfamiliar with 
a subject. These remarks of one so highly qualified as 
Mrs. Bell to speak with authority on the subject made a 
marked impression. Everybody present had seen for 
several days how normally she carried on her life by 
means of speech and lip-reading; nothing was ever said 
about it, but there she was, a living example of what her 
husband and the other oralists were advocating, and to 
see her instant comprehension of the little girl’s difficulty 
and her swift defense of the mistake was most convincing. 

I can only remember one other occasion when Mrs. 
Bell addressed an Association Meeting. I am not sure 
which meeting it was, but it was later than that of 1892. 
Upon that occasion she advocated the study of the Visi- 
ble Speech symbols for the adult deaf, as a means of cor- 
recting the faulty habits which they inevitably acquired 
through lack of correction from teachers and friends. 
She used herself as an example, and spoke of the symbols 
as a means of automatic correction. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Bell for a time edited a department of Visible 
Speech in the Volta Review, and also published a Visible 
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Speech Reader, for the purpose of helping the adult deaf 
to aid themselves toward better speech. 

I want to speak for a moment of the social side of that 
first Association Meeting at Lake George before leaving 
it. On the Fourth of July Dr. Bell chartered a steamer 
and took the whole party for an afternoon’s excursion on 
the lake. Everybody went, and nobody ever forgot that 
trip. The day was perfect, the scenery lovely beyond 
description, and good-fellowship pervaded every nook 
and corner of the boat. Dr. Bell devoted himself to the 
children, who scrambled over him and took liberties with 
him to their hearts’ content, to the scandal of some of 
the teachers. It would be interesting to enumerate all 
the great figures in the education of the deaf who were 
there that day, most of whom, alas, are no longer with 
us: Dr. Gillett, Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Fay of 
Washington, and the other Dr. Fay, Miss Fuller, Miss 
Yale, Miss McCowen, Dr. Walker and Miss Garrett— 
but it would be impossible to name them all. 

One scene in the great parlor I want to recall. We 
usually spent the twilight out on the piazza, but one eve- 
ning I went into the almost deserted parlor and found 
Dr. Bell playing the piano for his mother. She was 
very deaf at the time, but was able to hear by bone 
conduction, and she had her head bent down, touching 
the piano, and was evidently enjoying the music greatly. 
It was a touching sight, and a characteristic one. 

There was an effort made in the early days of the 
Association to bring about a union between the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. All the leaders in the profession belonged 
to both organizations, and to some it seemed that such 
a union would make for harmony. But the Convention 
stood for the combined system, and the Association for 
pure oralism and Dr. Bell and many others were op- 
posed. As an humble private in the ranks I had no 
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knowledge of the real issues, but as a member of the 
Association I was present at the thrilling debate which 
took place at the meeting where only members were 
admitted. Mr. Hubbard presided, and brought to the 
chair all the finesse and political acumen for which he 
was celebrated. Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet was an advo- 
cate of the union and the chief speaker on that side. 
Dr. Bell opposed. The pros and cons have all faded from 
my mind, but I ean still remember the thrill I felt as 
those splendid men marshalled their arguments, and 
called upon their supporters one by one, the chairman 
holding them to the point, and never swerving an inch 
to either side. It was a great and a vital debate, which 
resulted adversely to the union. Looking back over the 
years I wonder whether the history of the education of 
the deaf in America would have been very different if 
the union had been accomplished. 

One more scene at an Association Meeting I remember, 
this time at Northampton in 1899. 

We had understood that Dr. Bell, who was president of 
the Association, was to address the evening meeting on 
the subject of his trip around the world, showing photo- 
graphs he had taken. When we were all assembled, he 
made a rather formal and elaborate little speech which 
bordered on the ironical, introducing the president of 
the National Geographic Society. He was alone on 
the platform, and we didn’t know quite what to make of 
the situation. Then he ended with a courteous, ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I have the honor to introduce the presi- 
dent of the National Geographical Society,’’ stood aside 
to permit an invisible visitor to precede him, and then 
walked forward in the person of the speaker of the 
evening. He was the president of the National Geograph- 
ical Society. 

His description of his travels was most interesting and 
amusing. The pictures he used were very fine, and those 
of a personal character often very funny. Dr. Bell was 
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full of jokes, mostly at his own expense. I remember 
one episode which brought down the house. The Bell 
party was going somewhere in jinrickishas, and the 
coolies were all trying to avoid the honor of carrying 
the head of the party. As they jabbered with each other, 
Dr. Bell asked his interpreter what they were saying, 
and finally extracted from that reluctant person the in- 
formation that the coolies didn’t care about acting as 
bearers to the Great God Buddha, and thereupon Dr. 
Bell threw upon the screen a picture of Buddha, as his 
portrait. Of course it was the weight the bearers were 
objecting to. 

We had a jolly evening, long to be remembered, as my 
own recollection after twenty-nine years now attests. 

In July, 1903, the National Education Association met 
in Boston, and the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met in conjunction with 
it, having headquarters at the Horace Mann School. I 
remember that our badges ‘‘A. A. P. T. S. D.’’ attracted 
much attention. One strange gentleman stopped a 
teacher on the street and asked, ‘‘Madam, may I inquire 
just what that strange alphabetical combination which 
you display signifies?’’ When told, he said, ‘‘Ah, yes, 
that is the society Dr. Bell is interested in.’’ I have 
no recollection of Dr. Bell himself at that meeting, but 
I do remember that he financed a most sumptuous and 
generous evening collation at our school. Miss Fuller 
had carte blanche; she asked Mr. John Dutton Wright 
to help her in ordering, and between them they provided 
a meal which met with general satisfaction. Long after- 
ward, when I was making my tour of the schools for the 
deaf in the Middle West, in 1909, members of our pro- 
fession recalled it appreciatively. 

Dr. Bell was greatly interested in Parents’ Associations, 
and in the summer of 1894 he helped Miss Fuller to form 
and incorporate the first Parents’ Association for a pub- 
lie school in Boston, an organization which is still in 
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existence as the Boston Education Association for Deaf 
Children. 

In 1895, in Paris, I ran into a little story of Dr. Bell 
which was so pretty and characteristic that I want to set 
it down here. It was at the Hotel Belmont, a hotel of 
the pension variety, where the guests easily became ac- 
quainted. I was with a family whose youngest child was 
deaf, but spoke very fluently, as a deaf child sometimes 
does. There was a Virginia beauty at the pension, accom- 
panied by a trained nurse, with both of whom I became 
acquainted, the nurse recognizing my pupil’s condition 
instantly. She said she had nursed in the Bell family 
and was accustomed to the peculiarity of deaf speech. 
Then she went on to say that she was once traveling in 
America with Dr. Bell, caring for some member of his 
family. In the party was an Englishman who held some 
secretarial position, who inclined to a grand and patron- 
izing manner. One day in the train, he sat down with 
her and inquired in a somewhat affected tone, ‘‘Miss 
Blank, what is the-er-social status of a trained nurse in 
America?’’ Dr. Bell, in the seat behind, overheard the 
question. Quick as a flash he leaned forward and said, 
‘‘In America, Mr. So-and-So, a trained nurse takes the 
social status of the family of her employer, as Miss Blank 
does with us.’’ That settled it, as far as that particular 
situation was concerned. 

First and last, Dr. Bell was present at our Horace 
Mann teachers’ meetings many times. I suppose Miss 
Fuller, knowing he was in town, used to invite him to 
drop in. I remember at one meeting he told us how at 
another meeting, long before, he had talked to our teachers 
of his experiments when he was working toward the 
telephone. The occasion was fixed in his mind by some 
incident in the meeting. During the long lawsuit in 
regard to the priority of invention of the telephone it 
became desirable for him to fix the date when he was 
working along a certain line. He happened to speak to 
Miss Fuller about it, and she remembered the meeting and 
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his description of the particular device in question. She 
said, ‘‘Why, I must have made notes of that meeting. 
I always did make notes. Perhaps I can find them.’’ 
And she did! On a sheet of notepaper, in her perfect 
handwriting, and dated. We asked Dr. Bell if that 
paper settled the lawsuit and he said that it did not. 
My recollection is that some legal time limit expired just 
at the time which made it unnecessary to produce it, but 
I wouldn’t swear to his having made this statement. 
The last time Dr. Bell visited our teachers’ meeting 
was on Monday, December 1, 1919. It was our regular 
monthly meeting—the first Monday in the month, and 
we had just begun our routine business when the bell 
rang and I ran down to find Dr. Bell smiling at the 
door. I had been appointed principal three weeks be- 
fore, and he congratulated me, telling me he remembered 
when Miss Fuller told him that she had found a new 
little teacher who, she thought, would do well with the 
younger children. I invited him up to the meeting 
and he came and remained an hour, my diary tells 
me. We asked him to talk to us, and he said ‘‘ What 
shall I talk about?’’ ‘‘Some of your inventions,’’ we 
said. And he told us all about a boat he had invented 
which was to ride high above the surface of the water, 
with two narrow blades or propellers reaching down below 
the surface to steady it. Some of our scientifically in- 
clined teachers understood it; but I didn’t. We asked 
him if it was patented, and he said, “‘Oh, no. I com- 
pleted it in wartime, when it was not right to think of 
personal gain or fame. So I gave it to the Government.”’ 
With this last hour so happily spent in his company 
memories cease. It was the last time I saw him. In less 
than three years he had gone, and the many who 
knew him had lost a wise, a knightly, and a gallant 
friend. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING TESTS FOR 
THE DEAF’ 


In a recent survey” of schools for the deaf tests of speech, 
speech-reading, intelligence and educational achievement 
were given. The original report contained no discussion 
of the relationship between the speech and speech-reading 
tests and the other tests. It seemed of interest to study 
this relationship. 

The tests of speech and speech-reading prepared by Day 
and Fusfeld are the first attempt at objective measurement 
of these abilities among the deaf. For the speech-reading 
tests four similar sets of ten sentences each were con- 
structed. These sets of sentences were read to the pupils, 
who were instructed to write down exactly what they 
could read from the lips. One set was read by the teacher 
and another similar set by the field agent conducting the 
survey. 

For the tests for intelligibility of speech eight similar 
sets of ten sentences were constructed. A set was chosen 
at random and given to a child, who then read the sen- 
tences aloud and the examiner wrote down what he 
thought the child said. A similar set was read by the 
child to the teacher. 

We have, therefore, two measures of speech-reading and 
two measures of intelligibility of speech for each pupil 
examined. This allows a comparison between the tests 
given by a teacher familiar with the pupils, and the tests 
given by an outside examiner. The correlation between 
the teacher’s and examiner’s scores for each child will 
show the agreement between such tests, and the coefficient 


*Reprinted, with permission, from The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, (vol. XIII, no. 2), June, 1929. The work herein described 
was done under the auspices of the Division of Educational Rela- 
tions of the National Research Council, to which the author is in- 
debted for aid in carrying out this study. 

*Day, H. E., Fusfeld, I. S., and Pintner, R., A Survey of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., 1928. 
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of correlation resulting may be looked upon as a kind of 
reliability coefficient for this type of testing. 

For four hundred cases we have the following informa- 
tion for the two tests: 


Mean 
Mean Exam- S.D. Ezam- 
Tr P.E. Teacher iner Teacher’ iner 
.86 .008 60.3 49.3 33.4 35.3 
Speech-reading ........ .84 01 51.7 40.0 29.7 27.1 


It will be noted that in both tests the mean scores given 
by the teacher are much higher than those given by the 
examiner. The children are able to interpret the teacher’s 
lips better than those of the examiner, and the teacher is 
much better able than the examiner to understand the 
speech of the pupils. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
results of these tests for different pupils or schools cannot 
be compared with each other if the tests are sometimes 
given by the teacher and at other times by an outside 
examiner. In all probability usable results for the com- 
parison of schools could only be obtained by the applica- 
tion of the tests by the same individual throughout. The 
relatively high correlations for both tests would seem to 
indicate a fair degree of reliability for tests of this type. 
These coefficients would undoubtedly be higher if we had 
two testings of each child by both the examiner and the 
teacher. If we regard ‘the coefficients obtained as relia- 
bility coefficients, they compare very favorably with re- 
liability coefficients for short group intelligence tests. We 
may consider the measures of speech and speech-reading, 
therefore, as fairly reliable measures of these functions. 

What is the relationship between speech and speech- 
reading as tested by these tests and intelligence as tested 
by the Pintner-Non-Language Test? The correlations for 
various groups of children are given below. 
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I. Speech, as tested by the outside examiner, and the Pintner 
Non-Language score 


Mean Mean S.D. 8. D. 


r P.E. Speech N-L Speech N-L 
a +.03 05 59 416 30.6 87.8 
b —.15 .05 76 398 27.4 81.2 
¢e +.005 .03 58 406 33.4 86.7 


a refers to 212 cases in institutions for the deaf; b refers to 196 
cases in day-schools for the deaf; c refers to 383 cases in both day- 
schools and institutions. 


II. Speech, as tested by the teacher, and the Pintner Non-Language 
score 


Mean Mean S.D._ S.D. 
r P.E. Speech N-L Speech N-L N 


Institutions.......... +.16 04 60 415 32.4 85.4 212 
Day-schools.......... —.14 04 80 397 25.7 81.5 196 


All these correlations between speech, whether rated by 
the examiner or the teacher, and our measure of non- 
verbal intelligence are zero. This does not mean that there 
is no relationship between speech and intelligence in gen- 
eral, for we are dealing here with a very selected group of 
pupils. The speech tests were given only to the three most 
advanced classes in any school. We can see that they are 
a selected group from the point of intelligence by noting 
that the mean score in the Pintner Non-Language is about 
400 points. This mean is much higher than the means for 
ages 12, 13, 14, and 15 as reported in the survey, these 
means being 258, 276, 301, and 320, respectively. This 
mean of 400 is also higher than the mean score of 14- or 
15-year-old hearing children. Within this select group of 
advanced students there is no correlation between intelli- 
gence and intelligibility of speech. 

Let us now turn to the correlations between speech- 
reading and intelligence: 
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I. Speech-reading, as tested by the outside examiner and Pintner 
Non-Language score 


Mean S.D. 
Speech- Mean Speech- S.D. 
r P.E. Reading N-L Reading N-L N 


Institutions.... +.02 05 42 416 21.5 86.7 212 
Day-schools.... +.13 .05 53 397 28.3 85.7 196° 


II. Speech-reading, as tested by the teacher, and Pintner 
Non-Language score 


Mean 8S. D. 
Speech- Mean Speech- S.D. 
r P.E. Reading N-L Reading N-L N 


Institutions.... +.13 05 50 416 27.1 86.7 212 
Day-schools.... +.13 .05 66 400 39.5 79.7 196 


Here again we find zero correlations between speech- 
reading and intelligence. Among the selected group who 
were chosen to take these speech and speech-reading tests 
there is no correlation between their ability in these func- 
tions and their intelligence as measured by a coarse 
measure of intelligence, such as the Pintner Non-Language 
Test. To reach the highest grades in most schools for 
the deaf implies a certain ability in speech and speech- 
reading. Such children have on the average a fairly 
high intelligence rating. To obtain the correlation between 
intelligence and speech or speech-reading for deaf chil- 
dren in general, we should require a much finer measure 
of these latter functions and we should have to measure 
the total range of ability from the beginners up to the 
most advanced pupils. 

Incidentally, we may note that the day-school pupils 
show a markedly higher average for speech and speech- 
reading than the institution pupils, while their intelli- 
gence rating is slightly below that of the institution pupils. 

What is the relationship between speech and speech- 
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reading and educational achievement, as tested by the 
Pintner Educational Survey Test? Below are the corre- 
lations for these variables: 


Mean Mean S8.D. S8.D. 
r P.E. Speech E.A. Speech E. A. N 


Speech 
(examiner) : 
Institutions...... +.33 .04 59 49 2 
Day-schools...... -+.47 .04 77 49 2 
Speech (teacher) : 
Institutions...... +.46 .04 60 49 32.6 17.7 212 
Day-schools...... +.51 .04 79 49 25.7 21.5 195 
Speech-reading 
(examiner) : 
Institutions...... +.32 .04 42 49 24.6 17.7 212 
Day-schools...... +.61 .03 53 48 28.4 22.5 198 
Speech-reading 
(teacher) : 
Institutions...... +.37 .04 50 49 27.1 17.7 212 
Day-schools...... +.65 .03 65 48 30.2 22.5 198 


7 17.7 212 
6 22.1 187 


The correlations for both groups on both tests are posi- 
tive and marked. Between speech and speech - reading 
and educational achievement there is obviously something 
in common. The relationship is strong enough even to 
show itself in this highly selected group of deaf children. 
Language, knowledge of words, of word forms and of sen- 
tence structure are necessary for speech, for speech-read- 
ing, for reading and answering the questions on the edu- 
cational test. All these things are closely interrelated in 
the education of the deaf child. The correlations seem to 
be somewhat higher in the day-schools than in the insti- 
tutions, probably because ‘the day-schools include more 
children with more hearing and also more eases of late 
onset of deafness. 

These two factors, amount of hearing and age of onset 
of deafness, are undoubtedly of some importance in con- 
nection with speech and speech-reading. For our selected 
group we have the following correlations: 
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I. Speech and maximum audiometer rating 


Mean S.D. 
Mean Audiom- 8.D. Audiom- 
r P.E. Speech eter Speech eter N 
Examiner.... +.26 .02 59 26 30.5 15.8 214 
Teacher ...... +.17 .04 59 26 33.5 15.8 214 


II. Speech and age of onset of deafness 


Mean Mean _  S.D. S.D. 


r P.E. Speech Age Speech Age N 
Examiner.... +.34 .04 59 2.2 30.5 2.6 210 
Teacher ...... +.30 .04 59 2.2 33.5 2.6 210 


In both cases the correlations are slightly positive. 
These are correlations for institution children only. They 
would probably be somewhat higher for day-school chil- 
dren. Such as they are, however, they indicate that in- 
telligibility of speech goes along with amount of hearing 
and age of onset of deafness, even when speech has been 
measured by a very coarse instrument. 

The implications of this article seem to point to the 
possibility of the construction of speech and speech-read- 
ing tests of the type experimented with in the survey. It 
would seem that such tests if lengthened and used by 
trained examiners might approach a satisfactory degree 
of reliability and validity. With such tests a wider range 
of speech and speech-reading could be tested. As for our 
present results, they would seem to indicate that after a 
certain level of intelligence has been reached, intelligence 
of the non-verbal type is not a factor in speech and speech- 
reading. Educational attainment is, however, somewhat 
connected with speech and speech-reading, each one of 
these factors undoubtedly having influence upon the 
others. There are also indications that amount of hearing 
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and age of onset of deafness are of importance for the 
intelligibility of speech. With better measures of all these 
variables, the real relationship existing between them could 
be pushed further. 
RUDOLF PINTNER, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH—I 


FOREWORD 


These lessons are intended primarily for the deaf and 
are the outcome of a long experience in their instruction. 
They are an attempt to supply, in some measure, the place 
of an English Grammar for which I have sought in vain, 
after the style of the numerous French and German 
Grammars that are easily procured. 

The exercises are taken largely from the daily occur- 
rences in the lives of the pupils in order to show them 
that language is the means by which we express our 
actions, thoughts and ‘feelings and thus lay a solid foun- 
dation for its further development. The necessity for 
impressing correct grammatical forms on their memory 
will be recognized by all who understand what a large 
part imitation and repetition play in the acquisition of 
language. 

The Verb being the most difficult as well as the most 
important part of any language, the greatest amount of 
attention has been given to it, forming as it were the 
backbone or trunk of the sentence about which the other 
parts arrange themselves after the nature of additions 
or enlargements. 
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THE VERB To Have (PRESENT TENSE) 


I have 

You have 
John has 
Jane has 

We have 

The boys have 
The girls have 


Have I? 

Have you? 

Has John? 

Has Jane? 
Have we? 
Have the boys? 
Have the girls? 


I have a watch. 
You have a knife. 
John has a slate. 
Jane has a book. 
We have pencils. 


The boys have marbles. 


The girls have combs. 


Have I a bicycle? 
Have you a watch? 
Have we purses? 

Has John a penknife? 
Has Jane a parasol? 


Have the boys a football? 


Have the girls skates? 
Has a cow horns? 
Has a horse horns? 
Have birds wings? 
Have they feathers? 


I have not 

You have not 
John has not 
Jane has not 

We have not 

The boys have not 
The girls have not 


Have I not? 

Have you not? 
Has John not? 
Has Jane not? 
Have we not? 
Have the boys not? 
Have the girls not? 


I have not a hat. 

You have not a bicycle. 
John has not a kite. 
Jane has not a parasol. 
We have not umbrellas. 
The boys have not skates. 
The girls have not hoops. 


QUESTIONS 


Yes, you have a bicyele. 

No, I have not a watch. 

No, we have not purses. 

Yes, John has a penknife. 
No, Jane has not a parasol. 
Yes, the boys have a football. 
No, the girls have not skates. 
Yes, a cow has horns. 

No, a horse has not horns. 
Yes, birds have wings. 

Yes, they have feathers. 
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CoMPLAINTS 
I have a headache. I have a sore throat. 
I have a toothache. I have a pain in my stomach. 
I have a pain in my ear. I have hurt my hand. 
I have sore eyes. I have sprained my ankle. 


Hap (Past TENSE oF Have) 


I had I had not 

You had You had not 

We had We had not 
James had James had not : 
Mary had Mary had not 

The boys had The boys had not 

The girls had The girls had not 

Had I? Had I not? 

Had you? Had you not? 

Had we? Had we not? 

Had James? Had James not? 

Had Mary? Had Mary not? 

Had the boys? Had the boys not? 
Had the girls? Had the girls not? 

I had a rabbit. I had not a canary. 
You had a kite. You had not a cane. 
We had a holiday. We had not a picnic. 
James had a watch. James had not a bicycle. 
Mary had a doll. Mary had not a purse. 
The boys had marbles. The boys had not skates. 
The girls had beads. The girls had not rings. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Had I an umbrella? Yes, you had an umbrella. 
Had you a bicycle? No, I had not a bicyele. 
Had we a holiday? Yes, we had a holiday. 

Had James a watch? No, James had not a watch. 


Had Mary a doll? Yes, Mary had a doll. 
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Had the boys knives? 
Had the girls hoops? 
Had the bird a nest? 
Had the hen chickens? 
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Yes, the boys had knives. 
No, the girls had not hoops. 
Yes, the bird had a nest. 
Yes, the hen had chickens. 


CoMPLAINTS 


I had a headache. 
I had a toothache. 
I had a sore throat. 
I had sore eyes. 


Had I a headache? 

Had you a toothache? 

Had we sore eyes? 

Had James a sore throat? 

Had Mary a pain in her 
ear? 

Had the boys pains in their 
legs? 

Had the girls pains in their 
arms? 


THE VERB To BE 


I am IT am not 

You are You are not 

We are We are not 

John is John is not 

Jane is Jane is not 

The boys are The boys are 
not 

The girls are The girls are 
not 

I am well. 

You are tall. 


We are young. 
John is thin. 


I had a pain in my ear. 

I had a pain in my stomach. 
I had a pain in my chest. 

I had a pain in my back. 


Yes, you had a headache. 

No, I had not a toothache. 

No, we had not sore eyes. 

Yes, James had a sore throat. 

No, Mary had not a pain in 
her ear. 

Yes, they had pains in their 
legs. 

Yes, they had pains in their 
arms. 


(PRESENT TENSE) 


Am I? Am I not? 
Are you? Are you not? 
Are we? Are we not? 
Is John? Is John not? 
Is Jane? Is Jane not? 
Are the boys? Are the boys 
not? 
Are the girls? Are the girls 
not? 


I am not sick. 
You are not short. 
We are not old. 
John is not fat. 


4 
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Jane is clever. Jane is not stupid. 

The boys are strong. The boys are not weak. 

The girls are pretty. The girls are not ugly. 

My hands are warm. My hands are not cold. 

Your hair is short. Your hair is not long. 

Our faces are clean. Our faces are not dirty. 
QUESTIONS 


Am I well? Yes, you are well. 

Are you sick? No, I am not sick. 

Are we happy? Yes, we are happy. 

Is John tired? No, John is not tired. 

Is Mary smart? Yes, Mary is smart. 

Are the boys lazy? No, the boys are not lazy. 
Are the girls cross? No, the girls are not cross. 
Are your hands cold? Yes, my hands are cold. 

Is my face dirty? No, your face is not dirty. 

Are our clothes torn? No, our clothes are not torn. 
Are the desks dusty? Yes, the desks are dusty. 
Am I not tall? Yes, you are tall. 

Are you not hungry? No, I am not hungry. 

Are we not happy? Yes, we are happy. 

Is John not sick? No, he is not sick. 

Is Jane not clever? Yes, she is clever. 

Are the boys not tired? Yes, they are tired. 

Are the girls not sleepy? No, they are not sleepy. 
Are the desks not clean? Yes, they are clean. 


CoMPLAINTS 
I am cold. I am dizzy. I am sleepy. 
I am sick. I am tired. I am weak. 
I am hungry. I am afraid. I am thirsty. 
My hands are cold. My neck is stiff. 
My eyes are sore. My throat is sore. 


My feet are cold. My hands are chapped. 
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Was or WERE (Past TENSE OF To BE) 


I was I was not 

You were You were not 

We were We were not 
James was James was not 

Mary was Mary was not 


The boys were 
The girls were 


The boys were not 
The girls were not 


Was I? Was I not? 
Were you? Were you not? 
Were we? Were we not? 
Was James? Was James not? 
Was Mary? Was Mary not? 


Were the boys? 
Were the girls? 


I was tired. 


Were the boys not? 
Were the girls not? 


I was not lazy. 
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You were hungry. 
We were sleepy. 
James was warm. 
Jane was happy. 
The boys were busy. 
The girls were well. 
The horse was quiet. 
The trees were tall. 
My boots were new. 
Your hat was black. 


You were not angry. 

We were not cross. 
James was not cold. 
Jane was not sad. 

The boys were not idle. 
The girls were not sick. 
The horse was not wild. 
The trees were not short. 
My boots were not old. 
Your hat was not brown. 


QUESTIONS 


Was I tired? Yes, you were tired. 

Were you sick? No, I was not sick. 

Were we hungry? Yes, we were hungry. 

Was James cold? No, James was not cold. 

Was Mary sleepy? No, Mary was not sleepy. 
Were the boys lazy? No, the boys were not lazy. 
Were the girls polite? Yes, the girls were polite. 
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Were the horses fat? Yes, the horses were fat. 

Was the dog not cross? No, the dog was not cross. 
Was I not sick? Yes, you were sick. 

Were you not hungry? Yes, I was hungry. 

Were we not thirsty? No, we were not thirsty. 

Was James not tired? Yes, James was tired. 

Were the boys not sleepy? No, they were not sleepy. 
Were the girls not nice? Yes, they were nice. 

Were my hands cold? No, your hands were not cold. 
Were your feet cold? Yes, my feet were cold. 

Were our eyes sore? No, our eyes were not sore. 

Was James’ throat sore? Yes, James’ throat was sore. 
Was Mary’s neck stiff? No, Mary’s neck was not stiff. 


CoLors 


White, black, red, blue, green, yellow, purple, violet, 
brown, gray, orange. 


Can 
I can I can not Can I? Can I not? 
You can You can not Can you? Can you not? 
We can We can not Can we? Can we not? 
John can John can not Can John? Can John not? 
Jane can Jane can not Can Jane? Can Jane not? 
The boys can The boys can Can the boys? Can the boys 
not not? 
The girls can The girls can Can the girls? Can the girls 
not not? 
I can walk. I cannot fly. 
You ean run. You cannot row. 
We can see. We cannot hear. 
John can swim. John cannot skate. 
Jane can laugh. Jane cannot sing. 
The boys can march. The boys cannot skate. 


The girls can darn. The girls cannot knit. 
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QUESTIONS 


Can I hear? Yes, you can hear. 
Can you speak? No, I cannot speak. 
Can we see? Yes, we can see. 
Can John swim? No, John cannot swim. 
Can Jane dance? Yes, Jane can dance. 
Can the boys skate? No, the boys cannot skate. 
Can the girls knit? No, the girls cannot knit. 
: Can I not speak? Yes, you can speak. 
Can you not hear? No, I cannot hear. 
Can we not laugh? Yes, we can laugh. 
% Can the boys not skate? No, they cannot skate. 
Can a horse fly? No, a horse cannot fly. 
Can a dog swim? Yes, a dog can swim. 
Can birds sing? Yes, birds ean sing. 
Can cats catch mice? Yes, cats can catch mice. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


Can you row? Can you draw? 

Can you swim? Can you play cards? 

Can you fish? Can you play cricket? 

Can you shoot? Can you make a kite? 

Can you play draughts? Can you fly a kite? 

Can you play football ? Can you shoot marbles? 

Can you sing? Can you ride a bicycle? 

Can you dance? Can you play billiards? 

Can you write? Can you play dominoes? 
LIKE 

I like I do not like Do I like? 

You like You do not like Do you like? 

We like We do not like Do we like? 


Harry likes Harry does not like Does Harry like? 
Katie likes Katie does not like Does Katie like? 

The boys like The boys do not like Do the boys like? 
The girls like The girls do not like Do the girls like? 
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Do I not like? Do the boys not like? 
Do you not like? Do the girls not like? 
Do we not like? Does a horse like? 
Does Harry not like? Do horses like? 

Does Katie not like? Does a eat like? 


I like apples. I do not like onions. q 
You like oranges. You do not like cabbage. 
We like bananas. We do not like bacon. 
Harry likes grapes. Harry does not like eggs. 
Katie likes sweets. Katie does not like coffee. F 
The boys like football. | The boys do not like tomatoes. ; 
The girls like tennis. The girls do not like porridge. 

QUESTIONS 
Do I like oranges? Yes, you like oranges. 


Do you like oranges? I do not like oranges. 
Do we like bananas? Yes, we like bananas. 
Does Harry like coffee? No, Harry does not like coffee. 
Does Katie like cabbage? No, Katie does not like cabbage. | 
Do the boys like tomatoes? Yes, the boys like tomatoes. | 
Do the girls like sweets? Yes, the girls like sweets. 
Do I not like bacon? Yes, you like bacon. 
Do you not like bacon? No, I do not like bacon. | 
Do we not like sweets? Yes, we like sweets. 
Does Harry not like to play? Yes, Harry likes to play. 
Does Katie not like to knit? No, Katie does not like to 

knit. 
Do the boys not like to play football? Yes, they like to 

play football. 
Does a horse like oats? Yes, a horse likes oats. 
Do horses not like hay? Yes, horses like hay. 
Does a cat like milk? Yes, a cat likes milk. 
Do cats like to catch mice? Yes, cats like to catch mice. 
Do the girls like to knit? No, the girls do not like to knit. 
Do they like to skip? Yes, they like to skip. 
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Want 
I want I do not want Do I want? 
You want You do not want Do you want? 
We want We do not want Do we want? 
Willie wants Willie does not want Does Willie want? 
Elsie wants Elsie does not want Does Elsie want? 


The boys want The boys do not want Do the boys want? 
The girls want The girls do not want Do the girls want? 


Do I not want? Do the boys not want? 

Do you not want? Do the girls not want? 

Does Willie not want? Do the horses want? 

Does Elsie not want? Does the cat want? 

I want a book. I do not want a knife. 

You want a pencil. You do not want a watch. 

We want slates. We do not want new clothes. 

Willie wants a bicycle. Willie does not want a cane. 

Elsie wants a new hat. Elsie does not want a parasol 

The boys want a football The boys do not want to play. 

The girls want to go out. The girls do not want to walk. 
QUESTIONS 


Do I want a book? No, you do not want a book. 

Do you want a watch? Yes, I want a watch. 

Do we want new hats? No, we do not want new hats. 

Does Willie want a bicycle? Yes, Willie wants a bicycle. 

Does Elsie want new gloves? No, Elsie does not want new 
gloves. 

Do the boys want a holiday? Yes, the boys want a holiday. 

Do the girls want a walk? No, the girls do not want a 
walk. 

Does the horse want a drink. Yes, the horse wants a drink. 

Do you want your hair cut? No, I do not want my hair 
cut. 

Does John not want a watch? Yes, he wants a watch. 

Do the girls not want to play? No, they do not want to 


play. 
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School Items 


REQUESTS 
I want a drink. Please give me a drink. 
I want an apple. Please give me an apple. 
I want a new pencil. Please give me a new pencil. 
I want to go out. Please may I go out? 
I want to go to bed. Please may I go to bed? 
I want to get up. Please may I get up? 


I want to wash my hands. Please may I wash my hands? 
I want to write a letter. Please may I write a letter? 


(To be continued) 


W. J. STEWART, 
Mission Hall for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School—Miss Helen E. Wheeler and Miss 
Jessie Stowe resigned to be married. Miss Wheeler, daugh- 
ter of Principal F. R. Wheeler, is now Mrs. Campbell, 
the wife of Dr. Ralph E. Campbell of Madison, Wis. 
Miss Mary A. Benson resigned to accept a position in the 
South Carolina School, and Miss Mary Ballenger to go to 
the Oregon School. Miss Helen H. Jackson, of the Georgia 
School, Miss Emilie Fischer, Miss Gwendolen Wood, and 
Miss Marie German have been engaged to fill these va- 
cancies. 


Central New York School.—After a service of forty- 
nine years in teaching the deaf, Joseph Keating, of the 
advanced department retired in June. Miss Laura B. 
Fosmark, of Minnesota, a member of the 1929 normal class 
of Central Institute, was appointed to fill the vacancy 
thus caused. Miss Anne E. Wilson, of Princeton, N. J., 
a member of the 1929 normal class of the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Nina L. 
Weaver who has gone to the Beverly School. 
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During the summer months a number of improvements 
were made in the school plant, chief of which were a new 
metal roof to the boys’ dormitory, a new floor to the boys’ 
dormitory basement, and painting of the exterior wood- 
work of all the buildings. 


Gallaudet College—A course in analytic geometry is 
being offered to a selected group of students this year. 
Typewriting, although not a study for which credit is 
given, has been taken up by a larger number of students 
than usual, particularly those young women interested in 
library cataloguing. 

The installation of an additional 300 h. p. boiler was 
completed during the summer. 


The speech work of the normal students has been placed 
under the charge of Miss Helen Fay instead of Miss Linda 
K. Miller, who has resigned to take the principalship in 
the Louisiana School. The normal course has been eare- 
fully revised, a course in English grammar included, 
and the observation work of the normal students is ecare- 
fully supervised not only by the regular teacher but by a 
teacher who visits classrooms with the students. 


Kendall School_—Miss Helen Fay was chosen as super- 
vising teacher and normal instructor in speech to succeed 
Miss Linda K. Miller who resigned in June to become 
principal in the Louisiana School. Miss Fay has been 
the primary instructor in this school for a number of 
years. Miss Marianna Nunnelley was appointed primary 
instructor. Miss Nunnelley received training at Central 
Institute and has taught at Central Institute, the Kansas 
School and the Mississippi School. 

Six college graduates were appointed to the Normal 
Department. They are Miss Ida C. Wilcox, California; 
Miss Julia K. Palmer, Tennessee; Mr. Wm. M. Milligan, 
Illinois; Mr. Roy G. Parks, Missouri; Mr. Ralph Farrar, 
Utah, and Mr. Kalidas Bhattacharjee, Calcutta, India. 
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Maryland School.—No extensive building program was 
taken up during the past summer. However, much in- 
terior painting and decorating, together with numerous 
alterations in the main building were completed, as was 
also the athletic field with sixth-of-a-mile cinder track. 
These improvements, together with the recently completed 
sewerage system, aggregate a cost of ten thousand dollars. 
Considerable tree surgery was done and an extensive pro- 
gram for the planting of shrubbery and the further beau- 
tifying of the lawn and grounds has been adopted. 


Following are the names of new teachers appearing on 
the staff of the school: Mrs. Elizabeth Hector, Beverly, 
Mass.; Miss Mildred Smith, Central Institute; Miss Kath- 
leen Noland, Romney, W. Va.; also Miss Kathleen Wil- 
liams of Springfield, Mass., and Thelma Houchin of Ful- 
ton, Mo., as members of the normal training class. The 
above have been selected to fill the vacancies caused by 
the resignation of Mrs. Frances 8. Merrill, Miss Anna A. 
Bickford and Miss Millicent Kinsman, who have assumed 
similar positions at schools for the deaf in Connecticut, 
Maine and New Mexico, respectively, and Miss Ollie V. 
Montgomery, to be married. 


Mississippi School—The printing department has been 
installed in new and commodious quarters with some addi- 
tional equipment, providing, with new and old, two lino- 
type machines, two job presses, one Babcock cylinder 
press, Chandler and Price paper cutter, Boston stapling 
machine, Trim-o-saw, gas melting pot, steel cabinet, and 
other smaller items. 

A Frigidaire system of refrigeration has just been com- 
pleted with installation of cold storage rooms, two re- 
frigerators, and drinking fountains throughout the build- 
ings. 

Contract has been let for a gymnaisum building. 

Mr. Chas. J. Falk of Omaha, Nebraska, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College, has been added to the faculty. 
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New Jersey School.—At its last session the Legislature 
appropriated the sum of $65,000 for the addition of a 
wing to the boys’ building. The contract has been let, 
the work has started, and the addition is expected to be 
completed early in the spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter retired on pension last 
July. Other teachers who left were Mr. J. W. Blattner, 
Jr., Miss Emily Sterck, and Mrs. A. G. Kennedy, of the 
Advanced Department; Miss Edna Long, Miss Almira 
Hammond and Miss Beatrice Bockius, of the Primary 
Department; Mr. Kelly H. Stevens and Mrs. M. L. 
Wheeler, of the Industrial Department; and Mr. F. A. 
Moore, physical director. To fill these vacancies the fol- 
lowing appointments were made: Miss Frances K. Bell, 
principal in the Louisiana School; Mr. James A. Weaver, 
principal in the West Virginia School; Mrs. Eulah S. 
Blackwell, of the Florida School; and Mrs. Faye Reeder, 
formerly of the Iowa School, as teachers in the Advanced 
Department; Miss Margaret Nelson, Miss Cleta Shiflet, of 
the Virginia School; and Miss Annette B. Dinsmore, of 
the Florida School, as teachers in the Primary Depart- 
ment; Miss Leila E. Gerry, to take charge of the girls’ 
Industrial Department, and Mr. Dwight C. Reeder, as 
physical director and librarian. 


South Dakota School—A new primary hall costing 
$50,000, fireproof and modern in every particular is un- 
der construction. It will provide sleeping rooms, play- 
rooms, schoolrooms and dining room for about 40 little 
boys and girls under 12 years of age. 

The heating plant is being completely remodeled and 
in connection therewith a gymnasium and industrial build- 
ing is under construction. The cost of the completed im- 
provements will be aproximately $50,000. 

The industrial building will have the woodworking de- 
partment and laundry on the first floor and gymnasium 
on the second floor, with outside dimensions 52 x 70 feet, 
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and entirely fireproof in construction except the maple 
floor of the gymnasium. Seats on the side of the gymnasium 
floor will provide seating capacity for 250 persons, with 
shower baths and dressing rooms in the rear. 

Two new 100 h. p. boilers are being installed in the 
boiler room with complete automatic oil burning equip- 
ment, doing away entirely with the use of coal. Also 
water softening equipment of 10,000 gal. daily capacity 
is being provided. 

The space formerly occupied by the laundry is being 
entirely remodeled with fireproof construction for use as 
an isolation hospital, with a capacity of 20 beds and all 
necessary facilities. 

A new drive to the main building with 2,000 feet of 
cement curb and gutter and some 4,000 square feet of new 
walks have been added and considerable grading has been 
done, all in accordance with a complete landscape plan. 

Miss Sarah E. Lewis, of the Minnesota School and 
previously of the North Carolina School, is now super- 
vising teacher in charge of the primary department. Miss 
Hilda Tillinghast has left to take charge of the day-school 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, and Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach to 
teach in the Colorado School. Miss Faye Haneline from 
the Kansas School has been added to the faculty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wood Carving as a Trade for Deaf Boys.—Wood earv- 
ing, as a specific trade for deaf boys, was reported in the 
last January ANNALS as being taught in 4 residential 
schools, one of them in Canada. In view of this, the 
opinion of one not an educator of the deaf may prove 
stimulating. In the Industrial Education Magazine for 
August, 1929, Mr. F. H. Thomas, principal of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Vocational School, has this to say concern- 
ing an experiment he has been conducting with a number 
of deaf boys: 
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A number of deaf boys having enrolled in the St. Paul Voca- 
tional School, seeking opportunity with others to learn a profitable 
and self-supporting trade, the problem arose of deciding just 
what trade would best meet their needs. 

Our major objective is preparation for desirable and profitable 
employment, and our curriculum consists of eleven distinct trades: 
Architectural drafting, watchmaking, electricity, carpentry, sheet- 
metal, mechanical drafting, pattern making, cabinetmaking, ma- 
chine-shop, auto mechanics, and printing. An analysis of em- 
ployment problems as applied to these trades did not yield a 
satisfactory solution, and it was finally decided to make a separate 
group of four boys desiring to enroll, and organize a class in 
wood carving. 

We were exceptionally fortunate in that one of our cabinet- 
making instructors, Albert Ersche, is also a professional wood 
carver, and thus qualified to handle the undertaking in a very 
practical manner. 

The boys are grouped separately at one end of the shop, with 
their own benches and tools. They have been working in this way 
for a period of two years, and are now developing a degree of 
skill and perfection that any professional wood carver might envy. 

A study of the requirements of this trade shows that these boys 
should be able to adjust themselves to employment conditions 
quite readily. They will practically be masters of their own trade 
circumstances from beginning to end, since the materials upon 
which they will work will come to them in the original raw state 
and generally leave them a finished product. 

In the shop processes they are not dependent upon extensive or 
detailed verbal instructions from an unsympathetic foreman. They 
are not dependent upon the use of dangerous machinery. Nor are 
they dependent in any important way upon the cooperation of other 
workers. The total sphere of activity of each covers a floor area 
of about four feet square. 

Furthermore, they are helping to bring back what might be 
called a lost art. They are happy and contented in their own 
individual and useful field, which offers immediate self-supporting 
employment upon graduation. Their work has already come to the 
attention of employers in the Twin Cities and has provoked much 
favorable comment. 


It has been stated that in motor skills the deaf are not 
nearly so backward as they are when only linguistic abil- 
ity is involved. A vocation of the kind here referred to 
appears to be one that can give full play to development 
of such skills. 


Provision for the Education of the Deaf and the Blind 
in Wyoming.—The 1929 Wyoming Legislature enacted 
two pieces of legislation affecting the deaf and blind. 
The first piece of legislation enacted transferred the 
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education of the deaf and the blind from the State Board 
of Charities and Reform to the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. These duties were placed under the Division of 
Special Education by the State Board of Education. 

The second of these bills made it possible for the State 
Board of Education to provide for field work among the 
deaf and the blind. The provisions of the bill call for 
personal contact with each deaf and blind person, juvenile 
and adult, to provde instruction in reading and in the 
useful duties and trades for the adult. The purpose of 
the Act is stated further, ‘‘To enable the deaf and blind 
to help themselves to become useful citizens of the com- 
munity’’. 

The Act, as given in the Educational Bulletin, issued 
by the Wyoming State Department of Education, April, 
1929, is as follows: 


An Act to provide for the employment, by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation of the State of Wyoming, of a Field Agent for work 
among the deaf, dumb and blind of the state, prescribing the 
duties thereof, repealing all acts in conflict therewith, and making 
an appropriation for the salary and expenses of such Agent, and 
for the purchase of such books, tools and equipment necessary for 
the instruction of the deaf, dumb and blind. 


Section 1. The State Board of Education of the State of Wyo- 
ming is hereby authorized and empowered to employ a Field Agent 
for work among the deaf, dumb and blind of the State, who shall 
be trained especially as a teacher and worker among the deaf, dumb 
and blind, such Field Agent to be under the direction of the State 
Board of Education and whose duties shall be to get into personal 
contact with each deaf, dumb and blind person of the state, adult 
and juvenile, and so far as possible to provide for their instruction 
in reading and in various useful duties and trades, and arrange for 
the purchase of suc': books, tools and other equipment necessary for 
the instruction of tae deaf, dumb and blind. The purpose of this 
Act is to enable the deaf, dumb and blind to help themselves to 
become useful citizens of the community. In addition to such duties 
among the deaf, dumb and blind the said Field Agent shall per- 
form such other and further duties as may be directed by the State 
Board of Education. Said Field Agent shall make such written re- 
ports to the State Board of Education as shall be required by it. 

Section 2. The salary of the Field Agent shall be fixed by the 
State Board of Education of the State of Wyoming. 

Section 3. There is hereby appropriated out of any funds in the 
State Treasury of the State of Wyoming, not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000.00), or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the salary and expenses of said 
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Field Agent, and for the purchase of such book, tools and other 
equipment as may be necessary for the instruction of the deaf, 
dumb and blind, such appropriation being for the biennium April 
1, 1929 to and ineluding March 31, 1931. 

Section 4. All Acts and parts of Acts in confict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 5. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after April 1, 1929. 

Approved February 27, 1929. 


As a result of this legislation, policies are being formu- 
lated which will provide for a complete program for the 
deaf and the blind of Wyoming, both juvenile and adult. 


Relation Between Position of Body and Deafness.—A 
statement of how the position of the body may have some- 
thing to do with bringing on deafness is given in the 
Iiterary Digest, September 14, 1929, as quoted from Dr. 
E. E. Free’s Week’s Science (New York). It is to this 
effect : 


Deafness often results, Dr. George B. McAuliffe [of Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College] explains, from germ infections of the mid- 
dle part of the ear, where are the three small bones which earry 
sounds to the nervous hearing organ of the inner ear. Germs sel- 
doms get into the middle ear from the outside, for the eardrum 
stops them. Their favorite route is from the throat through the 
Eustachian tube, the tube through which air can enter or leave the 
middle ear when one swallows, to make the pressure the same on 
both sides of the eardrum. When a person stands up, Dr. McAuliffe 
explains, the end of this tube in the ear is about an inch higher 
than the end in the throat. Any dust or liquid containing germs 
tends to move from the ear toward the throat instead of in the 
reverse direction. The same is true of a person lying on his face. But 
to turn over on one’s back reverses this safe position, so that the 
throat end of the communicating tube is higher than the ear end. 
Dangerous germs from a cold in the throat or nose are then apt to 
drain into the ear and start disease; especially in babies, whose 
throats are smaller, so that the tubes between throat and ear are 
shorter. 


A Library Project——The Illinois Advance for October, 
1929, contains details of a library project at the Illinois 
School aimed to correlate with classroom work, a plan 
that emphasizes one of the many worth-while functions 
the library may assume in the school program. The prac- 
tice is a commendable one and could be adopted with 
profit in other schools. The plan, as given in the Ad- 
vance, is as follows: 
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To aid in building up the vocabularies of the students at the 
school for the deaf, Miss Anne Wakely Jackson has developed a 
unique system of card catalogue for the school library. Growing 
out of the many demands of the teachers for pictures by which 
their students may identify words they learn, Miss Jackson began 
to make an index of all kinds of pictures that she might be able to 
lay her hands on them without delay. Gradually through the work 
of six or seven years, this project has become a complete catalogue, 
containing pictures with lettered files instead of the ordinary typed 
cards. 

One set of files contains about seven boxes in which are to be 
found pictures of all kinds of objects, each listed alphabetically. 
Images of flowers, birds, vegetables and animals are arranged sep- 
arately as this insures more convenient use. Especially interesting 
are the files which depict action. Here are all kinds of illustrations 
of actions, each named, and placed in its proper position. To dem- 
onstrate the meanings of various verbs, such pictures are included 
in this group, and at one time the verbs of most unusual kind 
listed were used by teachers’ studying class. 

Miss Jackson is also collecting groups of large pictures which are 
inclosed in loose-leaf notebooks. These, also, large and colorful, 
are arranged according to subject matter. They include reproduc- 
tions of art, children, flowers and numerous other subjects. 

The purpose of this rather stupendous effort of Miss Jackson is 
to supplement the vocabularies of the pupils. Missing as they do 
much of the involuntary vocabulary learning that other children 
acquire when very young, they see many things to which they are 
not able to attach a name or symbol. The teacher may then send 
to the library and in most cases be able to give them a picture with 
the name attached, which forms the connection. In this way the 
original work of Miss Jackson is proving of great value. Several 
superintendents of different institutions have been very much in- 
terested in her plan. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades...................:ccceeeeee $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradeg................ .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


Experienced language teacher desires position to teach the deaf 
in the grades or high school. Mrs. Julia C. Nagy, Box 84, Paonia, 
Colorado. 
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CHART 
HoMOPHENOUS CONSONANTS 


A chart to be used by the teacher of lip-reading as a 
guide in teaching the theory of the homophenity of words. 
This chart has been devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, teacher 
of lip-reading, San Francisco, who has used it with grati- 
fying results. 

Chart (rolling) complete with fixtures, ready for hanging, $8.25, 
including express charges. The chart may be obtained from the 
Bruce Brough Press, 447 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California. 
When ordering state whether it is for use with the Nitchie or Muller 
Walle method. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND 


1, Language for the Deaf, Second Edition, by A. J. Story. 
Price 5s 4d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 
International Conference Report, London, 1925. 
Reduced price 2s 6d. A. F. Boyer, School for the Deaf, 
Versailles Road, Anerley, London, S. E. 20. 
3. Farrar’s Arnold. Second Edition. 
Price 10s 6d, postage extra. F. Carter, Green Lane, Derby, 
England. 
4. Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf, by A. J. Story. 
Price 3s 10d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 
Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 
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‘‘PIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaRoLINE SwEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale, 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘“STORY READER No. 1’? 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 2”? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HaMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 50c. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘SWORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. CRANE, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘SWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS”? 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘“‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. BEattixz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By Helen E. WHEELER, B. A., Formerly instructor in the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. Single copy, 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, DurTon WricHtT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
**Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘‘Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1930-31, and for possible va- 
cancies in 1929-30. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, II and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANG 
S 


OR 


UAGE 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Pub’ic School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 2 


By Lovuiss UpHam 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 2 
THE BEGINNER'S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 


For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 


LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 


WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


IMustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Gotpstein, Director - - Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DsAF is published bi-monthly 
during the school year, appearing in the months of January, March, 
May, September, and November. The subscription is $2.00 a year, 
payable in advance; January number, one dollar a copy; single 
numbers otherwise, 50 cents each. For Great Britain and Ireland 
the subscription price, postage included, is 8s 6d; for France and 
Italy 11 franes, all of which may be sent through the international 


money-order office. 


Subscriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF may be sent to the Monumental Printing Company, 1918 
Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, or to the Editor, Gallaudet 


College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. OC. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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